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Introduction:  Maryhelen  Vicars 


Commodity 
or  Resource? 


I 


■n  its  seven  decades  of  life.  Alberta 
land  has  truly  been  considered  a  com- 
.modity  to  be  bartered,  abused,  man- 
ipulated, exploited  and  exhausted  of  all  its 
resources  .  .  . 

"There  cannot  be,  nor  will  there  ever  be, 
a  greater  gift  to  man  from  nature  than  land 

—  whole,  vital,  alive  with  the  jigsaw  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  It  is  not  a  luxury  that  we 
invest  millions  of  research  dollars  and  man- 
hours  into  learning  about  that  jigsaw;  it's  a 
responsibility  —  to  ourselves,  our  children, 
our  nation  and  our  fellow  brethren  around 
the  globe. 

"Our  actions,  or  lack  of  action,  reflect  the 
values  we  have  of  ourselves  and  the  values 
we  have  of  others.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  we  have  had  a  more  pressing 
need  for  that  sense  of  self-worth,  an  image 
of  ourselves  reflecting  true  care  for  other 
living  things  and  places.  Without  that,  our 
directions,  concepts,  values  and  spiritual 
harmonies  with  nature  fall  apart  in  confu- 
sion and  randomness. 

"And  nature,  of  which  man  is  an  indel- 
ible part,  is  not  random.  It  is  a  system  within 
systems  within  systems,  from  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  most  primitive  single- 
celled  life  form  to  the  inter-relationship  of 
the  planets  and  constellations. 

"Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  earth  is 
ocean  and  seas.  The  balance  is  land  which 
must  support  nearly  four  billion  people  and 
a  world  of  wildlife. 

"We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  protect  it.  Its 
the  only  home  we  have." 

—  From  To  Conserve  a  Heritage,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Assoc- 
iation. 

How  good  a  job  are  we  doing  in  Alberta 
of  managing  public  lands  so  this  precious 
heritage  is  not  squandered? 

How  can  we  solve  the  problem  of  exploit- 
ing valuable  resources  (for  short  term  pri- 
vate and  public  gain)  while  conserving  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  watersheds  and  wildlife 
habitat  for  the  long  term? 

This  issue  of  Environment  Views  is  the 
first  of  two  on  land  use  in  Alberta;  the 
second  will  examine  agricultural  land  use. 


Pssst!  You  wanna  save  some  animals  and  trees? 


A  glance  at  a  map  of  Alberta  showing 
the  vast  quantities  of  Crown  land  might  give 
the  impression  that  serious  conflicts  over 
land  use  must  be  far  in  the  future  for  this  still 
lightly-populated  province.  Surely  there  are 
enough  forests  and  plains  and  creeks  for  our 
needs:  when  the  campgrounds  are  crowded, 
we  can  develop  new  ones;  as  forests  are 
harvested,  we  can  reseed  them. 

Nothing  is  that  simple,  of  course. 

In  The  Battle  for  Land,  a  1974  confer- 
ence report  of  the  Community  Planning 
Association  of  Canada.  Prof.  Lome  Russ- 
wurm  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  dis- 
cussed attitudes  to  land  on  a  continuum.  At 
one  end  of  this  spectrum,  land  can  be  seen  as 
a  commodity,  to  be  bought  and  sold  and 
used  in  the  most  economically  productive 


way  possible;  at  the  other,  land  is  viewed  as 
an  ecological  resource  upon  which  our  sur- 
vival depends. 

"We  seem  to  be  at  a  point  where  the 
commodity  view  of  land  is  getting  weaker 
and  the  resource  view  of  land  is  getting 
stronger."  wrote  Prof.  Russwurm. 

Now  in  Alberta,  some  eight  years  later, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  right,  for  public 
land  at  least.  Everyone  seems  aware  of  the 
need  for  stewardship,  for  management  stra- 
tegies which  consider  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present. 

It's  a  more  difficult,  some  w  ould  say  cum- 
bersome, approach:  the  days  when  getting 
permission  to  harvest  timber  or  graze  cattle 
was  a  haphazard  matter  are  over.  Now, 
more  than  35  provincial  acts  cover  public 
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land  use  and  the  impact  of  each  develop- 
ment decision  is  caref  ully  weighed  (storv  p. 
13). 

For  every  lumberman,  rancher  or  oilman 
who  might  regret  the  burgeoning  bureau- 
cracy, there  are  as  many  people  who  feel 
exploitation  of  public  land  is  still  too  easy, 
especially  where  wildlife  habitat  or  recrea- 
tion value  is  an  issue. 

With  expansion  of  forestry,  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  agriculture,  pressures  on 
public  land  have  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  resolving  conflicts  where  the  public  inter- 
est and  those  of  the  different  resource  indus- 
tries overlap  (story  p.  32).  Others  are  still 
outstanding:  thequestion  of  public  access  to 
leased  land,  for  example. 

Whether  holders  of  grazing  leases  have 
the  right  to  sue  hikers  or  hunters  for  trespass 
if  they  enter  the  leased  land  without  permis- 
sion and  whether  they  have  the  right  to  use 
"as  much  force  as  is  necessary"  to  remove 
interlopers,  is  now  being  debated. 

Public  land  is  more  than  the  vast  green 
space  on  the  Alberta  map.  It  is  also  the  tot 
lot  on  the  corner;  the  roadside  beyond  the 
pasture  fence;  the  school  yard  and  the  strip 
of  lawn  outside  the  library  or  post  office. 

These  relatively  small  parcels  of  land  are 
also  sources  of  conflict  (stories  p.  26  and  29). 
How  much  parkland  does  a  neighborhood 
need?  Is  natural  growth  along  the  sides 
of  rural  roads  a  last  stand  for  wild  plants 
and  animals  driven  out  of  the  fields  by  the 
plow;  or  is  such  growth  a  breeding  ground 
for  noxious  weeds? 

What  should  our  goals  be  in  planning  for 
public  land  management?  Prof.  Russwurm 
again:  "It  seems  to  me  that  our  goals  for 
land  should  be  somewhere  near  the  middle 
of  the  continuum  .  .  . 

"Land  is  for  people;  land  is  for  produc- 
tion; land  is  for  play;  land  is  for  ecological 
protection. 

"Can  we  maintain  our  land  as  both  a 
commodity  and  a  resource?  Only  if  we  keep 
these  four  intertwined  goals  in  mind!" 
*  *  * 

Two  late  replies  to  our  question  cards  in  the 


Figure  1 

DISPOSITION  OF  LAND  IN  ALBERTA 


National  Parks 

20  717Sq.  MilesS  11 


Eastern  Rockies  Forest 
Cons.  Area 

8.619  Sq  Miles  3  38% 


Federal  Lands,  other  than 
Leased  Land.  National 
Parks.  Indian  Reserves 
and  Forest  Experiment 
Stations 

2.961  Sq  Miles  1  16% 


Provincial  Parks 

39  Sq  Miles  05% 

Federal  Forest 
Experiment  Stations 

23  Sq  Miles  01% 


Wilderness  Provincial 
Parks 

2  426Sq  Miles  95% 


regional  review  issue  (Vol.  4.  No.  4)  relate  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  issue. 

J.  Robertson  of  Banff  writes  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  issue  was  "better  than  most", 
the  story  on  the  eastern  slopes  merely  glossed 
over  some  of  the  issues,  but  didn't  tell  enough 
about  the  6.000  residents  of  Banff  or  the 
four-million-plus  visitors. 

Pat  McC'loskev  of  Edmonton  is  con- 


cerned about  the  status  of  the  Wild  Goat. 
Ghost  River  and  Willmore  Wilderness  areas. 
"Can't  better  protection  be  assured  to  areas 
like  the  Willmore  than  an  act  which  repres- 
ents non-committment  on  the  part  of  the 
government?  My  concern  stems  from  recent 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Marvin  Moore, 
whose  tentative  plans  may  involve  the  Will- 
more  as  a  Kananaskis  II." 
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Elmer  Kure 


In  the  late  1950s  the  minister  of  lands 
and  forests  announced  a  policy  of 
multi-use  for  public  lands,  lands  that 
were  not  designated  as  parks  or  special  use 
areas.  By  1959  the  same  minister  was 
accused  of  multi-abuse  of  some  public- 
lands  along  the  east  slopes  because  grazing 
allotments  were  being  granted  on  prime  big 
game  range,  much  of  which  was  considered 
critical  winter  range  for  elk. 

Completion  of  the  trunk  road  from 
Coleman  to  Nordegg  in  1954  opened  the 
east  slopes  to  grazing  of  newly  accessible 
areas  by  domestic  stock  as  well  as  to 
recreational  pursuits  and  exploration  for 
gas  and  oil.  While  the  trunk  road  was  built 
as  a  federal-provincial  project  to  protect 
the  water,  timber  and  wildlife  resources  of 
the  slopes,  the  access  provided  allowed  a 
whole  new  set  of  uses  to  occur,  all  detri- 
mental to  the  wildlife  of  the  area.  Roads 
were  built  through  winter  game  ranges  and 
livestock  allotments  were  granted  in  the 
valleys,  supposedly  as  a  fire  protection 
measure.  Improved  access  led  to  year 
round  hunting  of  big  game  by  natives  not 
content  to  compete  with  licensed  hunting 
in  the  fall. 

1  think  it  fair  to  say  conservationists 
agreed  that  most  of  our  public  lands  could 
stand  a  variety  of  uses  provided  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  land  was  properly  assessed  and 
the  resources  managed  in  a  coordinated 
way.  High  populations  of  game  in  the  late 
'40s  and  early  '50s  soon  decreased  with  the 
multi-uses  of  the  slopes.  Too-efficient  fire 
protection  increased  once  again  the  forest 
canopy  and  decreased  the  available  forage 
for  wildlife. 

By  the  late  1960s  the  crunch  was  on 
most  of  our  public  lands.  Oil.  gas  and  coal 
were  found,  mature  timber  stands  were 
being  harvested  and  big  game  hunting  was 
being  rationed.  Conservationists  were 
calling  for  a  reduction  in  land  uses  which 
competed  with  w  ildlife;  wilderness  areas 
and  parks  were  promoted  by  many  organi- 
zations. Resource  inventories  were  taken, 
public  hearings  were  held  on  strip  mining, 
east  slopes  management  and  forest  harvest- 


ing but  the  only  reduction  has  been  in  wild- 
life populations. 

By  1981  there  were  nearly  250,000 
Alberta  hunters;  there  were  104,323  appli- 
cations for  the  20,895  available  special 
licenses  and  permits  for  the  14  big  game 
categories  deemed  in  need  of  rationing. 
Despite  this  tremendous  demand  to  pro- 
duce wildlife,  little  of  substance  has  been 
done  to  protect  critical  wildlife  areas  or 
enhance  such  areas  on  public  lands. 

The  70s  saw  sportsmen  and  cattlemen 
band  together  to  request  coordinated 
resource  management  for  multi-use  public 


lands  where  use  conflicts  were  evident. 
Government  promised  integrated  man- 
agement plans  for  the  east  slopes  instead, 
and  pumped  millions  of  dollars  into  graz- 
ing reserves  supposedly  to  relieve  critical 
wildlife  range,  as  well  as  to  expand  the  live- 
stock industry.  Conservationists  of  every 
interest  are  eagerly  waiting  an  end  to  the 
dilemma  for  wildlife,  a  fulfilment  of  at  least 
two  decades  of  promises,  hearings,  and 
inventories,  and  a  place  up  front  for  our 
wildlife  and  their  necessary  habitats  in  our 
land  use  plans. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  use  of  our  public  lands. 
Most  of  those  demands  can  be  accommo- 
dated, provided  wildlife  forage  for  winter 
and  supporting  habitats  are  protected  from 
competing  uses.  We  can  no  longer  assume 
wildlife  will  move  over  or  survive  despite 
our  invasion  of  their  range  or  its  misman- 
agement. It  is  no  longer  acceptable  for 
wildlife  management  agencies  to  simply 
manage  the  users  and  ration  the  available 
wildlife  that's  left  after  other  land  users 
have  done  their  thing. 

Elmer  Kure  is  the  director  of  environmental  public 
relations  for  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association  He 
has  been  a  farmer  for  30  years  (east  of  Innisfail.  where 
he  and  his  wife  still  live)  and  a  hunter  and  fisherman  for 
40  years  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  association  and 
has  been  active  in  the  conservation  movement  since 
1948 
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Norma  Ramage 
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Public  Lands: 
What  Are 
They? 

Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  province  is  Crown  land. 


m 


It  may  come  as  quite  a  shock  to  John  Q. 
Public  to  discover  that  73  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  Alberta,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  province,  is  owned  not  by  private  citi- 
zens but  by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

The  province  is  in  the  land  management 
business  in  a  big  way,  owning  and  adminis- 
tering 63  percent  of  the  province's  land.  The 
federal  government  owns  the  remaining  10 
per  cent  of  Alberta  public  lands. 

At  first  glance,  these  percentages  may 
appear  staggering  but  in  fact,  they  are  neither 
unusual  nor  unique  to  Alberta.  In  most 
provinces,  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments between  them  own  between  two  thirds 
and  three  quarters  of  the  land.  In  Ontario, 
for  example,  the  figure  is  slightly  higher 
than  here  with  80  per  cent  of  the  province's 
territory  designated  as  public  land  while  in 
Saskatchewan,  Crown  lands  make  up  about 
68  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  Alberta,  the  federal  government's  land, 
with  the  exception  of  airports,  Indian  re- 
serves and  some  smaller  parcels,  is  found 
within  the  boundaries  of  five  national  parks: 
Banff,  Jasper,  Waterton,  Wood  Buffalo  and 
Elk  Island.  This  land  is  basically  intended 
for  one  use  only,  as  recreational  parkland. 

Provincial  public  land,  in  contrast,  has 
diverse  uses.  Its  more  than  416,000  square 
kilometres  take  in  farmland  and  grazing 
meadows,  huge  timber  tracts  and  coal,  nat- 
ural gas  and  oil  reserves  and  broad  parks 
and  wilderness  areas.  The  government  must 
decide  how  this  land  will  be  used  now  and  in 
the  future,  right  to  the  most  minute  detail. 
Even  the  beds  and  shores  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  in  public  lands  come  under 
provincial  scrutiny  and  control. 

Alberta  is  fairly  new  to  the  land  game.  It 
was  only  52  years  ago  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment finally  handed  over  to  the  province 
control  of  its  own  resources. 

To  simplify  this  immense  management 
task,  in  1948  the  government  divided  public 
lands  into  the  three  areas  seen  on  the  accom- 
panying map:  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the 
green. 

Simply  put,  the  division  was  between 


arable  and  non-arable  land.  The  white  and 
yellow  areas  were  arable  with  the  white  being 
the  long-settled  regions  of  the  centre  and 
southeast.  The  yellow  area,  centred  on  the 
Peace  River,  Grande  Priarie,  High  Level 


axis  of  the  northwest  was  in  1948  mainly 
unsettled  but  intended  as  homestead  land 
for  future  agricultural  expansion.  The  huge 
green  area,  covering  52  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
vince's total  land  area,  was  mainly  heavily 


DISPOSITION  OF  LAND  IN  ALBERTA 
GREEN,  YELLOW  AND  WHITE  AREAS 


White  Area 

Agriculture  —  Not  aval 
for  Homestead-Sale 

Yellow  Area 

Available  for  Settlement 
Green  Area 

Withdrawn  from  Settlem 


Medicine  Hat  9 
9  Lethbridge 


Planners  Craig  Taylor  and  Sandy  Brown  (left) 
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forested  land  intended  at  that  time  primar- 
ily as  timber  reserves. 

The  province  brought  all  the  areas  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  I  iinds  Act  and 
turned  over  the  problem  of  administering  it 


to  the  renewable  resources  section  of  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Although 
all  government  departments  have  a  say  in 
planning  and  managing  public  lands  and 
some,  like  transportation,  agriculture  and 


municipal  affairs,  actually  administer  small 
areas,  the  bulk  of  the  management  of  public- 
lands  falls  to  ENR. 

To  carry  out  this  massive  job.  the  renew- 
able resources  section  is  further  subdivided 
into  four  div  isions:  fish  and  wildlife,  public- 
lands,  resource  evaluation  and  planning  and 
the  Alberta  Forest  Service. 

Fish  and  wildlife  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging these  resources,  not  only  on  public- 
lands  but  on  private  lands  as  well.  The  pub- 
lic lands  division  administers  the  white  and 
yellow  areas.  Resource  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning establishes  future  management  plans 
for  public  lands  while  the  forest  service  has 
the  enormous  task  of  administering  the 
sprawling  green  area. 

E)espite  their  diff  erent  responsibilities,  all 
four  divisions  work  within  a  general  public 
lands  philosophy,  a  philosophy  that  has  seen 
substantial  changes  in  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  Craig  Taylor  of  resource  evaluation 
and  planning. 

"It  used  to  be  way  back  in  the  past  that 
public  land  was  seen  as  a  revenue  source  for 
a  province."  explains  Taylor. 
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"It  was  the  same  everywhere,  not  just  in 
Alberta.  In  Ontario,  for  example,  I  can  think 
of  recreational  islands  sold  for  $10  an  acre 
that  are  now  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  an  acre.  There  was  very  little  thought 
for  the  future." 

Before  the  time  of  integrated  manage- 
ment plans,  land  was  managed  on  the  basis 
of  small  sectors,  says  Taylor,  with  manager 
talking  to  manager  and  one  group  not 
always  aware  of  what  another  was  doing. 

"Back  then,  if  somebody  wanted  to  har- 
vest timber  in  a  particular  sector,  we'd  say 
go  ahead.  We  didn't  think  how  that  decision 
might  effect  other  industries  in  the  area. 

That  kind  of  planning  worked  fairly  well 
in  some  ways  since  it  provided  jobs  and 
profits.  And  it  seemed  fine  for  the  time 
because  there  was  so  much  land  then  that  if 
a  person  wasn't  allowed  to  do  what  he 
wanted  in  one  township,  he  just  went  to 
another." 

But  the  realization  that  land  is  a  dwindl- 
ing, finite  commodity,  combined  with  in- 
creased demands  from  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  an  expanding  industrial  base  has 
made  the  "giveaway"  style  of  land  manage- 
ment untenable  in  the  1970s  and  80s.  Now, 
says  Taylor,  land  is  treated  as  a  precious 
resource  and  administered  to  optimize  its 
benefits  for  its  owners,  the  people  of  Alberta. 

Although  public  lands  are  still  sold  to 


private  citizens,  particularly  in  the  yellow 
and  white  areas,  the  government  carefully 
scrutinizes  the  applications  and  many  are 
turned  down  for  reasons  as  diverse  as  the 
applications  themselves. 

"The  first  thing  we  do,"  says  Taylor,  "is 
to  find  out  if  the  land  is  really  suitable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  person  wants  it. 
If,  for  example,  he  wants  to  grow  wheat  on 
it  and  we  found  out  it's  no  good  for  wheat, 
we  won't  sell  it." 

Public  land  may  also  be  kept  back  be- 
cause it  has  more  than  one  use.  For  exam- 
ple, it  won't  be  sold  to  a  rancher  for  grazing 
land  if  there  are  also  minerals  on  it.  Instead, 
the  province  will  give  the  rancher  a  grazing 
lease  and  then  let  the  mineral  rights  to  some- 
one else.  Or  land  may  be  withheld  because  it 
is  earmarked  for  recreational  use  or  because 
it  is  environmentally  sensitive. 

"To  own  land  isn't  a  right  on  public  land 
anymore.  This  land  belongs  to  everybody 
and  we  try  to  optimize  use,"  Taylor  says. 

This  philosophical  change  has  affected 
all  three  areas  but  its  most  profound  impact 
has  been  felt  in  the  green  area. 

When  it  was  established  in  1 948,  the  green 
area  was  never  intended  to  be  settlement 
land,  says  Mac  Forbes,  assistant  deputy 
minister  for  public  lands. 

"We  felt  at  that  time  timber  was  the  best 
over-all  use  for  the  area,"  says  Forbes. 


"We  didn't  want  indiscriminate  settlement 
of  the  area  with  people  leapfrogging  into  the 
green  area  where  municipal  services  couldn't 
be  provided  and  where  they  would  be  iso- 
lated." 

It  was  also  decided  early  that  land  would 
not  be  sold  in  the  green  area,  merely  leased 
for  timber  or  minerals  or  grazing. 

That  philosophy  has  not  changed  and 
although  "the  boundaries  of  the  green  area 
are  almost  constantly  shifting"  because  of 
sales  of  small  pockets  of  land  that  border  on 
the  white  and  yellow,  the  total  percentage  of 
the  green  area  doesn't  change  much,  says 
Forbes. 

What  has  changed,  however,  under  new 
philosophies,  is  the  use  made  of  the  green 
area,  says  Susan  Calp  of  forestry's  forest 
land  use  department. 

Changing  times  mean  changing  needs 
and  the  green  area  is  no  longer  considered 
primarily  a  timber  reserve.  Calp  says.  More 
and  more  land  is  being  leased  for  grazing  or 
for  mineral  exploration.  And  the  biggest 
pressure  of  all  is  coming  from  a  public 
hungry  for  more  and  more  recreation  land. 

"  These  kind  of  changed  uses  are  fine  as 
long  as  everyone  understands  we're  signifi- 
cantly reducing  our  timber  land  and  as  long 
as  this  kind  of  trade-off  is  accepted,"  says 
Calp. 

The  pressures  of  changing  times  are  not 
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unique  to  the  green  area  but  their  impact 
has  been  less  on  the  other  two  areas  where 
philosophical  changes  have  been  less  drama- 
tic. The  small  areas  of  public  land  in  the 
white  area  continue  to  be  sold  and  the  yel- 
low area  is  still  fulfilling  its  original  purpose 
as  a  source  of  new  farm  and  ranch  land. 

"Its  in  the  yellow  that  98  per  cent  of 
public  land  sales  are  made  and  we  sell  up  in 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  per  year,  "says 
Forbes. 

Although  it's  not  homesteading  in  the 
pioneering  tradition  of  Red  River  carts  and 
covered  wagons,  there's  still  a  lot  of  incen- 
tive for  adventurous  souls  to  open  up  new 
land.  Every  so  often,  parcels  of  land  are 
made  available  to  Albertans  under  70  years 
of  age  who  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
starting  fresh.  And  although  the  land  isn't 
given  away  for  $1  an  acre  as  it  was  in  the 
good  old  days,  there  are  still  incentives.  For 


example,  municipal  taxes  don't  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  first  four  years  and  interest  rates 
are  currently  set  at  six  per  cent,  a  bargain  in 
these  inflationary  times. 

All  three  areas  are  now  being  brought 
under  a  new  management  plan  called  an 
integrated  resource  management  policy. 

Although  some  departments,  such  as  for- 
estry, were  using  an  integrated  approach  to 
land  planning  back  in  the  sixties,  the  first 
major  step  toward  a  province-wide  philoso- 
phy came  in  1977  with  the  production  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes  Resource  Management  Pol- 
icy, a  detailed  plan  to  manage  the  sensitive 
and  vital  91,000  square  kilometres  of  land 
lying  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  eastern  slopes  policy  not  only  estab- 
lished a  general  philosophy  for  the  area,  it 
further  divided  the  region  into  specific  sec- 
tions with  clear  directions  for  what  could 


Homesteading  has  changed  a  lot  since  this 
photograph  was  taken  in  southern  Alberta  in  1 91 8. 
but  there  is  still  a  lively  interest  in  the  homestead 
information  desk  at  ENR 


and  could  not  be  done  with  the  land. 

"It  starts  with  a  broad  level  decision 
making,  then  goes  to  the  regional  planning 
level  and  then  to  the  sub-regional,  setting 
land  use  aims  and  operating  guidelines  so 
people  know  clearly  what  they  can  and  can't 
do,"  says  Taylor. 

Everyone  gets  involved  in  the  decision- 
making in  a  co-ordinated  way  instead  of 
having  the  many  government  departments 
involved  in  managing  public  lands  taking 
off  in  a  dozen  different  directions. 

The  management  plans  are  formulated 
by  ENR's  resource  evaluation  and  planning 
but  input  is  sought  from  other  branches  of 
the  department  and  from  other  government 
departments.  Public  comment  is  also  in\  ited 
through  an  advisory  committee  to  the  min- 
ister of  energy  and  natural  resources  and 
through  consultations  with  existing  bodies 
such  as  municipal  councils. 

The  government  has  come  in  for  criticism 
for  what  some  groups  feel  is  a  "too  limited' 
public  input  into  planning  for  public  lands. 

The  government  has  come  in  for  criticism 
for  what  some  groups  feel  is  a  "too  limited" 
public  input  into  planning  for  public  lands. 
There  have  been  complaints  over  the  lack  of 
public  hearings  and  direct  public  input  but 
Taylor  says  the  department  has  found  that 
"public  hearings  tend  to  be  conflict  generat- 
ing rather  than  solution  generating." 

"We  try  to  meet  as  many  groups  as  pos- 
sible and  though  it  would  be  silly  to  say  we 
manage  to  meet  with  absolutely  everybody. 
I  think  we've  done  a  surprisingly  good  job." 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  integrated 
resource  management  plans  in  place  through- 
out public  lands  in  all  three  /ones.  Already, 
some  plans  are  in  place  in  the  north  of  the 
green  /one. 

"Eventually  we'll  have  plans  for  all  pub- 
lic lands  to  let  it  be  managed  caref  ully  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Alberta 
but  this  takes  time  and  people."  Taylor 
explains. 

"Eventually  well  have  it  in  place,  but 
eventually  is  a  long  time." 

Norma  Ramage  is  a  Calgary  |ournalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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Helen  Corbett 


Pressures 
and  Conflicts 

Meeting  the 

demands  on  public  lands. 


Even  a  small  change  in  land  use  can 
have  a  devastating  effect.  The  deci- 
sion, centuries  back,  to  deforest  some 
Mediterranean  land  in  favor  of  agriculture 
led  to  severe  erosion,  and  good  arable  top- 
soil  now  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  unuse- 
able  for  either  forestry  or  agriculture. 

While  no  one  predicts  such  a  scenario  for 
Alberta,  careful  management  is  needed  to 
ensure  the  widest  possible  current  and  future 
resource  use.  Balancing  Alberta's  land  use 
priorities  —  forestry,  agriculture,  commer- 
cial development,  parks,  ecological  reserves 
and  wilderness  areas  —  has  become  a  diffi- 
cult task. 

Before  Alberta  became  a  province,  its 
land  was  attractive  to  explorers,  miners  and 
hunters.  Those  were  the  days  of  single- 
resource  management:  the  way  to  the  fastest 
and  most  economic  extraction  of  one  re- 
source. Scars  from  that  period  are  still  vis- 
ible on  the  terrain. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  an  eye  for 
extraction  of  all  resources  resulted  in  multi- 
use  management.  This  has  recently  been 
replaced  by  "integrated  resource  manage- 
ment," a  strategy  which  aims  to  meet  pre- 
sent and  future  needs  of  the  people  of 
Alberta. 

Four  years  ago  this  concept  was  expand- 
ed and  will  eventually  include  all  provincial 
crown  lands  in  plans  for  integrated  resource 
management. 

Currently  the  resource  integration  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  members  from  the  depart- 
ment of  energy  and  natural  resources  (EN  R), 
recreation  and  parks,  municipal  affairs,  envi- 
ronment, agriculture,  tourism  and  small  bus- 
iness and  others  as  plans  indicate,  is  estab- 
lishing planning  priorities  for  crown  lands. 

These  departments  thrash  out  land  use 
projects  on  a  plan-by-plan  basis.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  committees  success  is  the  detailed 
plan  for  five  grazing  reserve  projects  in  the 
province.  The  first,  now  awaiting  approval 
by  politicians,  is  the  Blackfoot  Grazing 
Reserve  located  about  40  kilometres  east  of 
Edmonton  just  south  of  Elk  Island  Park. 

Craig  Taylor,  manager  of  the  regional 
planning  branch  of  ENR,  says  that  at  first 


committee  members  felt  there  were  mutually- 
exclusive  demands  on  the  land:  "We  didn't 
feel  we  could  accommodate  both  cattle 
grazing  and  wildlife."  And  after  the  public 
became  involved,  even  more  uses  were  identi- 
fied. 

The  plan,  by  using  "a  lot  of  innovation" 
was  finally  able  to  accommodate  grazing, 
wildlife  and  recreation.  Rotational  grazing 
allows  areas  to  be  used  for  cattle  one  year, 
wildlife  the  next,  and  compatible  recreation, 
such  as  cross-country  skiing,  horseback  rid- 
ing, picnicking  and  interpretation  centres 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  plan. 

Since  the  committee  is  in  its  infancy, 
large  areas  of  the  province  are  not  included 
in  an  integrated  management  plan.  Mean- 
while, development  must  go  on,  but  devel- 


opment approval  now  goes  through  a  sim- 
ilar process. 

For  instance,  says  Taylor,  if  a  mine  is 
proposed  for  an  area  without  a  plan,  the 
application  is  referred  to  all  government 
departments  and  agencies  which  may  have 
a  concern.  Restrictions  or  conditions  of  oper- 
ation may  be  suggested  —  or  an  agency  may 
recommend  no  development  be  allowed. 

Forest  land  use  co-ordinator  Oliver  Glan- 
field  says  integrated  resource  management 
is  vital  to  forestry  because  mistakes  can  take 
120  years  to  correct  —  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  a  forest  to  regenerate.  "Our  whole 
policy  is  to  utilize  the  area  and  do  the  least 
amount  of  environmental  damage,  restore 
the  areas  we  have  disturbed  to  a  compatible 
use  and  to  minimize  disturbance  so  the  land 
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Kananaskis  area  (left) 
Willmore  Wilderness  Area 
Lac  La  Biche  fire  fighting  crew 


is  available  to  future  generations." 

But  Steve  Ferdinand,  head  of  the  refor- 
estation and  reclamation  branch  of  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service,  says  integrated  re- 
source management  needs  to  be  backed  by  a 
comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the  whole 
province.  Such  a  plan,  he  believes,  should 
allow  Albertans  to  determine  how  much 
land  is  needed  for  agriculture  and  how  much 
can  be  left  in  forest.  Without  such  a  plan,  he 
says,  agriculture  will  continue  to  eat  into  the 
province's  forests  —  negating  some  of  his 
own  work. 

"Being  a  forester,  I'm  biased  towards  for- 
estry use  of  land,  but  the  public  should  be 
asking  whether  land  is  being  used  to  its  best 
advantage.  For  instance,  should  our  cities 
be  allowed  to  expand  onto  prime  agricultur- 
al land? 

"The  planning  horizon  should  be  at  least 
( 1 20)  years  long  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment" which  he  says  can  reach  as  much  as 
$1000  per  hectare  —  money  wasted  if  re- 
claimed forest  is  not  allowed  to  reach 
maturity. 

"There  should  be  some  guarantee  trees 
have  reached  maturity  —  and  there  won't 
be  because  the  permanent  land  base  of  for- 
ests is  not  defined." 

Ferdinand  describes  his  branch  as  the 
"doer  branch"  within  the  Alberta  Forest 
Service  (AFS).  It  ensures  the  leaseholders 
keep  to  their  terms  of  operation  and  it  super- 
vises reclamation  and  reforestation  of  land. 

While  industry  pays  for  reforestation  of 
timber  disturbed  today,  either  by  doing  the 
job  itself  under  AFS  tutelege  or  by  paying 
AFS  to  do  it,  the  service  must  also  reclaim 
burned-over  areas  and  those  disturbed  by 
past  logging  or  industrial  activity. 

About  $25  million  of  Heritage  Savings 
and  Trust  Fund  money  is  set  aside  annually 
to  reclaim  from  3,000  to  10,000  hectares. 
"We  have  already  regenerated  most  of  the 
obvious  (cut  over  areas)"  but  there  is  a  need 
to  reclaim  extra  areas  each  year  which  are 
victims  of  fire. 

Howard  Gray,  head  of  fire  control  oper- 
ations with  AFS,  says  "the  last  four  years 
have  been  disastrous"  for  timber  loss  to  fire. 


While  the  AFS  objective  is  to  keep  loss  to 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  over  10  years, 
Alberta  lost  1 .4  million  hectares  of  timber  in 
198 1  and  had  lost  600,000  by  July  this  year. 

Fire  fighting  is  expensive  and  it  is  AFS 
policy  to  fight  every  fire.  In  bad  years  "the 
only  time  we  back  off  is  when  we  get  more 
than  we  can  handle  —  sometimes  we  have 
to  let  them  go  a  week  or  two  until  we  get  a 
chance  to  get  to  them  or  until  weather  con- 
ditions change."  But  AFS  does  have  priori- 
ties for  firefighting,  with  non-productive  or 
non-commercial  timber  at  the  bottom.  In 


1981.  he  says,  half  the  timber,  lost  was  in 
such  low  priority  areas. 

The  annual  fire-fighting  budget  is  about 
$3  million,  but  in  bad  years  it  is  easily  over- 
run. In  198 1 .  AFS  spent  $60  million  fighting 
fires  and  had  reached  $30  million  by  the  first 
week  in  July  this  year.  For  a  five-day  period, 
expenses  reached  $  I  million  a  day. 

Bruce  Stubbs,  land  planning  head  of 
ENR's  fish  and  wildlife  division  (FWD), 
says  the  department's  objective  is  to  "ensure 
we  don't  end  up  with  a  new  loss  in  resour- 
ces". This  is  accomplished  by  putting  condi- 
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tions  on  developments,  controlling  public 
access,  improving  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
and  reclamation  of  industrial  and  construc- 
tion sites. 

"We  build  into  development  agreements 
conditions  or  restrictions  that  won't  drive 
the  resource  out  or  exclude  it  from  the  habi- 
tat." For  instance,  pipeline  construction  can 
drive  away  animals  for  several  weeks  — 
weeks  that  in  winter  can  be  critical  to  ani- 
mals'survival.  Sometimes  this  kind  of  devel- 
opment has  to  be  planned  around  wildlife 
use  of  a  particular  habitat. 

Sometimes,  it's  necessary  to  ensure  the 
public  is  kept  away  from  a  site  because 
"human  use  can  be  so  high  we  can't  get 
critters  to  use  the  habitat."  So  oil  and  gas 
companies  are  required  to  have  guards  at 
access  gates  and  may  be  required  to  reclaim 
access  when  a  gas  field  is  exhausted. 

DougCulbert,  FWD's  supervisor  of  wild- 
life habitat  development,  says  planning  can 
actually  improve  wildlife  habitat.  His  man- 
date is  enhancement  and  improvement  of 
land  for  wildlife  habitat. 

Funded  by  the  Buck  for  Wildlife  Project, 
which  since  1973  has  allocated  a  portion  of 
the  price  of  each  hunting  certificate  to  the 
project,  FWD  plants  forage,  culls  trees,  clears 
land,  fertilizes  feed  plants,  and  establishes 
bird  nesting  cover  and  wildfowl  habitat. 

Inter-departmental  co-operation  is  vital 
to  this  project,  he  says. 

Dave  Borutski,  FWD's  fish  habitat  devel- 
opment supervisor,  has  similar  responsibili- 
ties: "Our  mandate  is  development  of  fisher- 
ies habitat,  reservoir  development  for  fish 
stocking,  improvement  of  existing  water 
bodies  such  as  lakes  and  reservoirs,  and 
protection  of  stream  fisheries." 

Borutski  says  emphasis  is  placed  on 
streambank  fencing  along  creeks  and  rivers 
to  prevent  erosion,  a  particular  problem  in 
farming  and  grazing  areas.  Without  vegeta- 
tion along  the  bank,  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  the  soil,  which  washes  into  the  stream, 
endangering  fish  habitat. 

Stubbs  emphasizes  that  high-impact  de- 
velopment is  not  necessarily  detrimental  to 
wildlife  habitat  in  the  long  run  —  as  long  as 
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end  use  by  wildlife  is  included  in  develop- 
ment plans.  For  example,  he  says,  "coal 
mining  is  fairly  devastating .  .  .  but  in  Cardi- 
nal River  we  were  able  to  get  more  sheep  to 
use  the  mine  site  than  before  (the  develop- 
ment) because  it  was  reclaimed  and  revege- 
tated  for  their  use." 

In  fact,  he  says,  the  cheapest  form  of 
reclamation  is  to  wildlife  habitat  because 
"we  don't  need  high  quality  soil  types." 

Bruce  Patterson  of  the  department  of 
environment's  land  reclamation  division, 
says  new  development  agreements  make 
reclamation  an  ongoing  part  of  the  devel- 
opment and  therefore  more  effective  and 
less  costly  than  after-the-fact  reclamation. 

Until  1963,  the  only  requirements  for 
coal  mines  were  for  safety  under  the  Mines 
Act.  Under  the  Surface  Reclamation  Act 
from  1963  to  1976,  reclamation  had  to  be 
planned  into  the  development  and  since 
1976,  developers  have  been  required  to  re- 


place topsoil  and  revegetate."  So  the  land  is 
"equally  productive  or  useful." 

Peter  Robsen,  environment's  projects 
management  head,  says  planning  has  also 
resulted  in  better  use  of  the  30  to  40  reser- 
voir sites  in  the  province. 

"At  first  we  tried  to  restore  project  sites 
to  near  previous  conditions,  but  this  evolved 
into  site  beautification"as  it  was  discovered 
the  reservoirs  were  natural  recreation  attrac- 
tions, particularly  in  the  water-starved  south 
where  irrigation  reservoirs  may  be  the  larg- 
est water  bodies  within  a  hundred  miles. 

"Now  under  the  site  development  pro- 
gram, we  have  picnic  tables,  toilets,  stoves, 
boat  launches  and  other  facilities  to  improve 
use  of  the  site  by  the  public." 

Some  users  are  then  able  to  both  use 
their  water  and  play  with  it,  too. 

Helen  Corbett  is  a  former  journalist  who  now  lives  in 
Canmore  and  works  as  a  film-maker  and  freelance 
writer. 
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One  of  the  most  enduring  myths  about 
Alberta  has  always  been  that  of  spa- 
ciousness: this  province  is  seen  by 
both  residents  and  outsiders  as  a  big  place, 
topped  by  a  "big  sky"  under  which  there  s 
room  for  everyone. 

Along  with  the  myth  goes  a  residual  pio- 
neer ethic:  somewhere  at  the  backs  of  their 
minds,  and  perhaps  in  the  pits  of  their  stom- 
achs, a  good  many  Albertans  still  nurture  a 
sense  of  their  own  "toughness". 

Even  as  the  population  continues  to  shift 
from  a  rural  to  an  increasingly  urban  base, 
Albertans  tend  to  cherish  the  belief  that 
everyone  can,  if  need  be,  hold  his  or  her  own 
against  the  elements.  The  integration  of  the 
myth  of  endless  space  with  the  ethic  of  inher- 
ent personal  toughness  becomes  most  evi- 
dent between  May  and  October.  Then, 
droves  of  Albertans  make  pilgrimages  to 
"the  wilds,"  usually  to  provincial  parks  and 
forest  reserves,  to  get  back  to  nature  and 
away  from  it  all,  whatever  their  own  irritat- 
ing "all"  may  be. 

In  doing  so,  contrary  to  myth.  Albertans 
find  themselves  bumping  into  more  and 
more  of  their  neighbors  who,  alas,  have  the 
same  idea.  In  their  headlong  pursuit  of  lei- 
sure, the  citizens  of  big  sky  country  do 
increasingly  step  on  each  other's  toes,  grate 
on  each  other's  nerves  and  trespass  on  each 
other's  property. 

Looking  at  a  map  classifying  public  lands 
in  Alberta,  one  wonders  how.  in  a  province 
of  661.185  square  kilometres,  inhabited  by 
approximately  2.3  million  people,  there 


could  be  any  squabbles  over  land  use  at  all. 
However,  like  almost  everything  else,  the 
free-wheeling  "big  sky"  myth  has  been  tem- 
pered by  a  certain  degree  of  bureaucratiza- 
tion. More  than  35  provincial  acts  govern 
public  land  use  in  Alberta  and  it's  clearly  a 
trifle  too  late  to  make  "Don't  Fence  Me  In" 
Alberta's  theme  song. 

But  shouldn't  the  public  be  happy  with 
the  60  provincial  parks  at  its  disposal?  The 
answer,  it  seems,  is  both  yes  and  no. 

Bruce  Duffin.  director  of  the  operations 
and  maintenance  division  of  ENR's  recrea- 
tion and  parks  branch,  says  that  fewer  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  visitors  to  Alberta's  parks 
engage  in  troublesome  behavior,  with  charges 
necessary  for  fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  that 
number. 

"Although  there  is  an  increase  in  use  of 
the  parks,  there  is  no  change  in  the  amount 
of  vandalism  —  it's  the  same  minority  group 
leaving  messes  and  causing  trouble."  says 
Duffin. 

He  says  he  would  not  categorize  the  bulk 
of  park  users  as  members  of  an  "unthink- 
ing" public.  Schools,  he  says,  offer  young 
people  a  good  deal  of  education  about  proper 
use  of  natural  resources,  and  visitor  pro- 
grams in  parks  attempt  to  educate  users. 

But  Duffin  does  agree  that  as  the  popula- 
tion's mobility  increases,  there  is  a  strain  on 
park  sites,  with  less  and  less  wilderness 
actually  left. 

"Building  trails  in  itself  results  in  a  psycho- 
logical intrusion  into  a  wilderness  area,"  he 
adds.  Duffin  speculates  that  the  preponder- 


ance of  recreational  vehicles  and  "four  by 
fours"  in  Alberta  is  a  reflection  of  the  pio- 
neer ethic  "molded  into  Albertans"  which 
suggests,  'if  you  can  drive  there,  you  can 
have  access.' 

ENR  deputy  minister  Mac  Forbes  does 
worry  about  the  growth  of  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  park  users  who,  because  of  their 
urban  roots,  may  feel  totally  alienated  from 
their  natural  environment. 

"Historically,  people  from  a  rural  back- 
ground seem  to  have  a  built-in  respect  for 
the  land."  Forbes  observes.  "Someone  born 
and  raised  in  the  city  just  doesn't  have  the 
feeling  for  the  land  that  earlier  generations 
had." 

An  increasing  concern  among  parks  offic- 
ials, Forbes  says,  is  the  growing  use  of  all- 
terrain  vehicles  (known  in  the  business  as 
ATVs)  which  give  their  owners  access  to 
once  remote  areas,  where  they  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  fragile  vegetation. 

"There  is  a  greater  perceived  need  for 
recreational  services,"  Forbes  observes,  "but 
there  is  always  a  segment  of  people  who  w  ill 
not  respect  the  environment.  Probably,  there 
is  a  greater  deal  of  damage  being  done  now 
than  there  was  in  the  past." 

He  says  educating  the  public  is  one  of  the 
solutions  to  user  abuse  of  natural  resources, 
but  adds,  "there  is  always  going  to  be  an 
element  that  doesn't  read  all  the  informa- 
tion and,  even  if  it  does,  doesn't  get  the 
message." 

"I  suppose  greater  enforcement  might  be 
in  order  in  the  future,  but  if  we  become  too 
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enforcement-oriented,  the  public  objects  to 
too  much  government  control.  It's  a  fine 
line  we  have  to  observe.  ..." 

Both  Forbes  and  Duffin  say  that  getting 
concerned  groups  of  citizens  involved  as 
"consumers"  of  recreational  service  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  cut  abuse.  Peer  pressure 
among  campers  to  watch  out  for  "rowdies" 
in  parks  is  proving  effective  as  are  education 
programs  via  special  interest  groups  like  the 
Fish  and  Game  Association  and  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association. 

Outdoors  enthusiasts,  can  also  take  wil- 
derness skills  courses  from  the  Blue  Lake 
Centre  near  Hinton,  enroll  in  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  branch's  hunter  training  program 
or  learn  forestry  skills  through  the  Alberta 
Forest  Warden  Program. 

And,  for  that  "certain  element"  of  the 
public  lacking  respect  for  the  great  outdoors 
and  all  therein,  Sections  51,  53  and  56  of  the 
Public  Lands  Act  might  prove  interesting 
reading.  Although  amendments  to  the  act 
have  been  given  third  reading  in  the  legisla- 
ture, they  have  not  yet  been  officially  pro- 
claimed and  thus  cannot  yet  be  enforced. 
However,  within  the  next  few  months,  the 
maximum  fine  for  contravention  of  the  act 
will  increase  to  $5,000  from  the  ceiling  of 
$1,000  now  in  effect. 

Forbes  traces  the  change  in  the  maximum 
fine  level  to  a  "combination  of  things,"  but 
says  inflation  was  clearly  a  factor.  "A  fine  of 
$  1 ,000  was  becoming  less  and  less  meaning- 
ful," he  adds. 

If  found  guilty  of  causing  fires,  damaging 
a  water  source  or  creating  conditions  lead- 
ing to  erosion,  to  name  three  common 
offences,  culprits  have  the  choice  of  paying 
fines  or  spending  up  to  90  days  in  jail  which, 
unlike  the  great  outdoors  that  originally 
lured  them,  is  not  particularly  spacious. 

In  general,  recreational  users  of  public 
lands  are  expected  to  observe  the  same  eti- 
quette at  Mother  Nature's  picnic  table  as 
they  would  dining  and  visiting  in  the  home 
of  an  esteemed  friend.  The  'pack  in-pack 
out'  philosophy  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant rule  of  thumb,  say  outdoor  experts. 
Campers  and  hikers  are  expected  to  use 


common  sense  and  consideration  by  bury- 
ing (in  carefully-chosen  sites)  wastes  that 
can't  be  'packed  out,'  by  observing  prohibi- 
tions against  open  fire,  particularly  during 
tinder-dry  summer  months,  by  using  safe, 
portable  stoves  for  fires  along  streams  and 
river  banks  and  by  closing  gates  and  repect- 
ing  signs  forbidding  entry  to  vehicles.  Novice 
explorers  of  the  outdoors  can  take  courses 
through  many  local  recreation  outlets  to 
gain  the  above  skills,  but  much  of  what 
makes  a  repectful  public  lands  user  is  simply 
common  sense  and  consideration  for  others. 


Provincial  Crown  lands  support  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  other  than  recreational  and 
some  of  these  activities  are  in  danger  of 
being  at  odds  with  each  other.  At  a  given 
location  in  Alberta  one  might  find  tourist 
facility  development,  logging,  surface  min- 
ing and  cattle  grazing,  all  within  the  green 
zone  (the  non-settled  forest  lands  under 
public  ownership). 

A  complicated  system  of  leasing  rates 
and  penalties  for  misuse  governs  all  lessees 
using  public  lands  for  other  than  recreational 
purposes.  One  of  the  goverment's  particular 
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concerns  is  the  increasing  tension  between 
recreationists  and  the  more  traditional  lessee- 
users  of  public  lands,  such  as  ranchers,  for- 
esters and  energy  companies.  Members  of 
the  public  complain  that  allowing  logging 
firms  to  cut  timber  or  ranchers  to  graze 
cattle  on  "public"  land  effectively  renders 
that  area  "private"  since  government  regula- 
tions grant  the  right  to  limit  access  to  those 
individuals  leasing  public  land.  The  question, 
"when  is  public  land  not  public?"  is  answered 
by  a  disgruntled  hiker's  cry,  "when  it's 
leased!" 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Associaton  (AWA)  has  been 
particularly  on  guard  against  what  its  mem- 
bers see  as  an  erosion  of  the  publics  right  of 
access  to  public  lands  held  under  grazing 
lease  or  permit.  The  AWA  felt  its  worst  fears 
were  realized  in  the  fall  of  1980  by  a  letter 
sent  to  grazing  lease  holders  by  the  public 
lands  division  of  Alberta  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  The  letter  clearly  indicated 
that  holders  of  grazing  leases  have  the  com- 
mon law  right  to  maintain  an  action  of 
trespass  in  the  civil  courts  against  any  per- 
son who  enters  leased  land  without  permis- 
sion. Furthermore,  the  letter  said,  lessees 
could  rely  on  Section  41  of  the  Criminal 
Code  to  "use  as  much  force  as  is  necessary 
to  remove  a  trespasser."  Those  resisting 
removal  could  then  be  charged  with  assault. 

AWAs  response  was  unequivocable:  "We 
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in  no  way  accept  the  interpretation  that  the 
holder  of  a  Crown  grazing  lease  should  be 
able  to  deny  members  of  the  public  access  to 
that  leased  land, "an  AWA  newsletter  article 
read.  The  AWA  called  for  public  lands  to 
remain  in  public  hands,  with  management 
of  resources  clearly  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  members  of  special  user  gorups. 
AWA's  next  step  was  to  circulate  a  petition 
objecting  to  what  it  perceived  as  a  potential 
threat  to  public  access. 

"We  collected  several  hundred  names," 
recalls  AWA  board  member  Vivian  Pharis, 


"but  we  didn't  turn  them  in  because  Mr. 
Miller  (then  associate  minister  for  public 
lands  and  wildlife)  made  some  conciliatory 
statements. 

"But  we  may  come  up  with  a  second 
protest,"  she  adds.  "Nothing  has  changed; 
we're  still  watching  to  see  what  happens." 

The  public,  Pharis  says,  should  have 
access  to  public  land,  and  members  of  the 
private  sector  should  not  be  able  to  control 
portions  of  it.  Pharis  says  the  AWA  feels 
some  segments  of  the  ranching  community 
are  attempting  to  "own"  public  land  in  every 
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Arden  Rytz 


aspect  but  deed. 

"Ranchers,"  she  adds,  "are  a  powerful 
influence.  They  have  a  good  lobby." 

However,  Pharis  also  says  that  a  good 
many  ranchers  in  Alberta  do  see  the  access 
issue  in  the  same  light  as  does  the  AWA. 
Indeed,  ranchers  were  among  the  associa- 
tion's earliest  members  when  it  was  founded 
in  1 968  out  of  a  concern  for  preserving  wild- 
life habitat  south  of  the  Bow  River. 

Clay  Chattaway  of  Nanton  is  one  rancher 
attempting  to  avoid  land  use  hassles.  Chat- 
taway is  a  board  member  of  the  Western 
Stockgrowers  Association  and  the  chairman 
of  a  ranchers' sub-committee  which  operates 
a  promising  experiment  in  co-operative  use 
of  leased  public  lands.  The  project,  called 
the  Timber  Ridge  Coordinated  Land  Man- 
agement Plan,  is  now  being  closely  moni- 
tored by  the  provincial  government  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  offer  a  model  for  solu- 
tions to  land  jousts  elsewhere  in  Alberta. 

Chattaway  says  co-operation  between 
ranchers.  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  officials 
and  other  concerned  civil  servants  pre-dated 
ENR  officials'  interest  in  the  Timber  Ridge 
region  (west  of  Nanton). 

"The  minister  just  recognized  something 
we've  been  doing  for  the  past  seven  to  10 
years,"  Chattaway  observes.  "We  had  a  sys- 
tem going  to  deal  with  public  access  and 
then  the  public  lands  people  got  interested." 

Briefly  the  "system"  is  a  model  of  simpli- 
city and  common  sense:  would-be  hikers 
and  hunters  wishing  to  tramp  the  Timber 
Ridge  region  simply  obtain  verbal  permis- 
sion from  any  of  the  participating  ranchers. 

"If  you  come  in  wanting  to  hike  or  hunt, 
I  more  or  less  tell  you  where  you  can  and 
can't  go,"  says  Chattaway.  "There  are  some 
places,  maybe  where  there  might  be  fire 
hazards,  for  instance,  where  we  might  not 
want  you  to  go."  And  beyond  certain  points, 
usually  ranchers'  yards,  vehicles  are  not 
permitted. 


ENR  deputy  minister  Forbes  is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Timber  Ridge  project. 

"It  takes  into  account  local  positions," 
Forbes  says.  "If  it  does  work,  well  try  to 
implement  it  in  other  areas.  If  it  works 
through  the  hunting  season  this  fall,  we'd 
look  at  expanding  it  into  other  regions  .  .  . 
Both  sides  (ranchers  and  the  public)  have 
legitimate  concerns.  We're  just  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  compromise." 

Arden  Rytz,  general  manager  of  the  65- 
member  Alberta  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion, says  the  lease  system  for  public  lands  in 
Alberta  "works  relatively  well." 

"We're  doing  a  good  job  in  Alberta,"  he 
says.  "We  have  better  forest  management 
than  in  any  other  province,  including  B.C." 

Rytz  maintains  there  is  not  as  much  anta- 
gonism between  industry  and  the  forest  ser- 
vice in  Alberta  as  there  is  in  B.C.  "We've 
tried  to  stay  away  form  over-bureaucratiz- 
ation,"  he  adds. 

Foresters'  main  areas  of  conflict  occur 
with  some  aspects  of  the  energy  business, 
Rytz  says. 

"The  main  problem  is  with  seismic  lines," 
he  says.  "There's  not  too  much  co-ordina- 
tion, but  it's  getting  better.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice has  had  a  horrendous  job,  trying  to  cut 
down  on  wasteful  use. 

"The  energy  business  has  barbered  off 
more  land  than  the  forest  people  have  in  the 
past  ten  years,"  he  adds.  "Some  of  it  could 
have  been  done  less  wastefully." 

As  Alberta's  economy  and  population 
prospers  and  grows,  and  its  store  of  natural 
resources  falls  under  increasing  onslaught, 
all  manner  of  "workable  compromises"  will 
be  required  to  safeguard  public  land  for 
future  generations,  and  education  and  co- 
operation will  become  even  more  important 
bywords  for  all  Albertans. 


Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 


Parks 

Management 


There  is  a  management  dilemma  in- 
herent in  the  very  nature  of 
parks:  how  to  preserve  their  re- 
sources while  allowing  and  encouraging 
public  access. 

Jim  Hartley,  Parks  Canada's  western 
region  park  planning  chief,  says  sound 
planning  and  sensitive  management  are 
necessary  to  preserve  sensitive  resources, 
allow  adequate  public  access,  and  with 
that  access,  development  to  accommodate 
(uS/fs. 

"Our  goal  is  to  have  a  national  park  to 
represent  each  of  the  national  regions,"  he 
says.  Once  a  park  site  is  chosen,  the  first 
step  to  good  management  is  detailed  re- 
source analysis  which  will  identify  the  rare 
resource*,  their  sensitivity,  their  attraction 
to  visitors  and  an  idea  of  the  public's  desire 
for  access.  This  analysis  identifies  any  poten- 
tial for  conflict. 

"The  process  evaluates  what  we  have 
and  what  pressures  will  be  placed  on  the 
resource  and  seeks  alternate  ways  to  use  it 
with  less  impact."  To  help  with  this  goal, 
resources  w  ithin  national  parks  are  divided 
into  five  categories:  areas  containing  sensi- 
ti\  e  or  rare  species  which  may  need  protec- 
tion; areas  slightly  less  sensitive,  but  in 
which  restricted  public  access  is  possible; 
areas  which  are  less  sensitive  but  should 
not  be  open  to  the  public;  normal  recrea- 
tional areas  in  which  trails  and  camp- 
grounds can  be  provided;  and  urban  zones 
such  as  the  Jasper  and  Banff  townsites. 

The  decision  to  limit  public  access  to 
sensitive  areas  like  slow-to-regenerate 
alpine  meadows,  may  be  necessary  to  save 
the  resource. 

Gail  Harrison,  with  Parks  Canada's 
reclamation  projects  and  environmental 
control,  says  three  needs  have  been  identi- 
fied: planning,  reclamation  and  public., 
education.  Careful  planning  of  develop- 
ment allows  reclamation  to  be  built  into 
the  construction  of  a  project,  with  minimal 
distruption  to  an  environment  which,  part- 
icularly in  the  harsh  conditions  of  high 
ranges,  can  be  extremely  slow  to  regener- 
ate if  left  alone. 
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Studies  of  campfire  rings  in  alpine  mea- 
dows show  that  10  years  after  the  distur- 
f  bance.  if  left  alone,  the  regrowth  on  the  site 
can  be  as  little  as  one  to  two  per  cent.  Plan- 
ning for  more  suitable  nearby  campgrounds 
can  help  prevent  the  problem.  Educating 
the  public  to  the  need  to  leave  alpine  growth 
strictly  alone  also  helps. 

"It's  becoming  popular  to  reclaim."  she 
says,  so  Parks  Canada  is  receiving  co-opera- 
tion from  the  larger  developers  renewing 
their  leaseholds  to  include  reclamation  in 
new  development.  Developers  are  willing  to 
reclaim  sites  —  and  pay  for  the  job. 

But  "we  have  an  inventory  of  disturbed 
(sites  —  close  to  100  years  of  destruction 
— to  rectify,  and  it  wasn't  until  10  years  ago 
that  reclamation  became  a  topic  of  concern." 

Much  innovation  has  had  to  go  into  re- 
clamation of  some  of  the  older  sites,  part- 
icularly in  sensitive  environments.  Parks 
Canada  has  even  developed  its  own  reseed- 
ing  project,  in  which  sensitive  alpine  flora 
ds  are  developed  for  reseeding  operations 
to  help  nature  along. 

But  without  public  education  and  help, 
she  says,  even  the  best  job  of  reclamation 
can  be  laid  waste  by  a  few  thoughtless 
actions.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  rare 
flower  which  grows  in  a  clump  of  20  in  one 
specific  place.  One  bouquet  could  wipe  out 
the  entire  species. 

Dav  e  Perraton,  head  of  systems  and  pro- 
gram development  for  the  provincial  depart- 
ment of  recreation  and  parks,  says  though 
provincial  parks  authorities  face  the  same 
use/  preservation  dilemma  as  the  national 
parks  administration,  "our  mandate  is 
|  slightly  different." 

I  1    "We  are  to  preserve  the  landscapes,  flora 


and  fauna  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  Alberta.  It's  got  quite  a  different  slant  on 

With  60  prov  incial  parks  enjoying  about 
three  to  four  million  visitors  annually,  plan- 
ning and  management  are  most  important. 

In  provincial  parks  planning,  he  says,  the 
chief  question  is:  "What  are  the  resources  in 
the  park  that  provide  an  experience  for  the 
visitors? 

"While  the  Wilderness  Areasand  Ecolog- 
ical Reserves  Act  intends  to  preserve  areas 
for  their  intrinsic  value,  the  Provincial  Parks 
Act  is  people-oriented:  though  there's  a 
strong  position  on  conservation,  the  re- 
sources are  supposed  to  be  preserved  for 
some  use  or  benefit.'" 


As  with  other  prov  incial  land  uses,  plan- 
ning is  a  relatively  recent  development  for 
provincial  parks.  Originally,  says  Perraton, 
provincial  parks  were  developed  by  park 
rangers  specifically  for  the  use  of  local  resi- 
dents. Master  planning  began  in  1973,  when 
local  provincial  parks  began  to  be  widely 
used  by  Albertans  from  across  the  province. 

Though  ideally  there  should  be  a  provin- 
cial park  to  represent  each  of  the  provinces 
1 7  natural  areas,  "only  three  have  good  repre- 
sentation." says  Perraton.  And  as  time  goes 
on,  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  set  aside 
such  areas. 

"The  problem  is  public  perception  of  how 
much  land  there  is  in  Alberta.  The  public 
perception  is  that  there  is  all  sorts  of  land 
not  being  used,  but  the  fact  is  we've  looked 
very  hard  and  there  isn't  any.  If  there  isn't  a 
development  already  on  a  piece  of  land, 
somebody  has  plans.  And  when  you're 
speaking  about  using  the  land  for  something 
that  doesn't  have  an  obvious  economic 


return,  the  problem  intensifies." 

The  first  "line  of  defence"  to  ensure  cur- 
rent and  future  Albertans  can  enjoy  provin- 
cial parks  is  master  planning,  l  ike  those  in 
Parks  Canada,  provincial  parks  planners 
begin  with  a  resource  inventory  to  identify 
resources  and  public  needs.  After  the  master 
plan  is  made,  a  management  plan  is  drafted 
which  includes  preventive  and  corrective 
plans.  This  may  include  such  things  as  cor- 
rection of  bad  design  in  existing  public  facil- 
ities, selective  tree  harvesting  to  reduce  fire 
hazard,  or  planting  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers. 
This  sort  of  manipulation  of  back  country 
areas,  to  maintain  their  use  for  the  public 
while  preventing*  natural  disasters  like  lire,  is 
still  a  few  years  away,  says  Perraton. 

In  addition,  high  impact  areas  in  provin- 
cial parks  are  monitored  to  forestall  prob- 
lems, and  there  is  a  large  effort  at  reclama- 
tion w  hieh  includes  the  parks'  own  construc- 
tion sites,  abandoned  farms,  gravel  pits  and 
mine  sites. 

"We  can  reclaim  these  into  attractive  sites 
that  look  relatively  natural  and  sustains  them- 
selves without  being  manipulated." 

Prov  incial  parks  planners,  too.  recognize 
the  need  for  public  education  to  protect  the 
resources  within  parks. 

"We  intend  to  increase  peoples'  under- 
standing and  respect  for  nature  through  park 
classes  and  by  offering  different  kinds  of 
recreation  in  different  places."  Not  all  pro- 
vincial parks  are  the  same,  he  says.  Recrea- 
tion parks  offer  the  whole  gamut  of  activi- 
ties normally  associated  with  active  recrea- 
tion. Natural  environment  parks,  like  Crim- 
son Lake  and  Switzer,  offer  primitive  recrea- 
tion —  that  is,  backpacking  or  hiking.  No 
machines  are  allowed  in.  And  preservation 
parks,  like  Dinosaur  Park,  are  to  interpret 
unique  or  special  environments  to  the  pub- 
lic, w  hile  accommodating  scientific  research. 

Though  not  included  in  the  provincial 
parks  tally,  natural  areas,  wilderness  reserves 
and  ecological  reserves  are  also  set  aside  for 
special  management. 

Natural  areas  are  set  aside  for  educational, 
conservational  and  passive  recreational  pur- 
poses: the  three  wilderness  areas  in  the  pro- 
vince preserve  the  natural  features  of  an 
area  while  providing  wilderness  recreation 
for  the  public. 

Ecological  reserves,  of  which  13  have 
been  identified  and  are  awaiting  cabinet 
approval,  will  be  reserved  for  preservation 
of  some  rare  or  unique  resource  as  well  as 
research. 

These  areas  need  special  legislation  and 
treatment,  says  ENR's  Diane  Griffen  of  the 
land  management  and  development  branch, 
because  without  guidance  "there  would  not 
be  much  hope  for  preserv  ing  such  areas  for 
the  future  at  all." 
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Jack  Spearman 


Planning  For  the  Future 


"A  tangle  of  jurisdictions" 
makes  co-ordination  a  challenge. 


As  far  as  rancher  Clay  Chattaway  is 
concerned,  the  public  lands  he  leases 
to  run  cattle  are  for  him  and  his 
livestock. 

"We  want  to  maintain  our  security,"  he 
says.  "Public  lands  make  up  one-third  of  my 
operation  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 
Public  lands  are  an  integral  part  of  hundreds 
of  ranches  across  the  province." 

For  years,  there  wasn't  that  much  pres- 
sure on  Chattaway's  spread  on  the  edge  of 
the  foothills  west  of  Nanton.  But  as  Alberta's 
population  grew,  so  did  the  numbers  of 
hunters,  hikers,  snowmobilers  and  other 
recreationalists  cruising  the  roads  near  the 
Chattaway  ranch.  As  often  as  not,  they'll 
argue  they  have  as  much  right  of  access  to 
public  lands  as  the  grazing  lease  holder. 

Add  to  that  the  list  of  oil  companies 
looking  for  well  sites  and  utility  companies 
seeking  rights  of  way  for  power  transmission 
lines,  and  you  quickly  begin  to  understand 
the  dilemmas  facing  planners  and  adminis- 
trators of  pubic  land  in  this  province. 

Less  than  30  per  cent  of  Alberta  is  held 
privately.  About  10  per  cent  is  held  by  the 
federal  government  in  national  parks,  mil- 
itary bases  or  Indian  reserves.  The  rest  — 
including  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
province  and  much  of  the  mountain  region 
—  is  public  land. 

Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(ENR)  is  the  department  responsible  for  its 
management  and  disposition  to  various 
users.  Its  philosophy  when  approaching  the 
public  lands  question  is  straightforward. 

"The  objective  of  the  department  is  to 
manage  Alberta's  public  lands  and  resources 
in  such  a  manner  that  ensures  their  efficient 
development  and  use  for  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  for  the  province  and  public  as  a 
whole,  while  maintaining  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  productivity  of  our  lands," 
says  an  ENR  booklet. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
public  lands  is  a  tangle  of  jurisdictions,  some 
in  competition  with  one  another,  involving 
just  about  every  agency  and  department  of 
government. 

"There  must  be  30  or  40  different  pieces 


Clay  Chattaway 


of  legislation  that  cover  1 4  resources  involv- 
ing every  department  in  government  from 
social  services  to  energy  and  natural 
resources  .  .  .  the  Agriculture  Act  alone  has 
three  or  four  specific  references  to  public 
lands,"  says  Paul  Short,  manager  of  the 
management  planning  section,  resource  eval- 
uation and  planning  division  of  ENR. 
"Because  of  the  growing  pressures  on 
resources  and  as  more  and  more  mandates 
are  legislated  to  various  agencies  .  .  .  there 
is  potentially  a  risk  of  one  agency  alienating 
another  agency,"  he  adds. 

In  recent  years,  the  government  has 


changed  its  approach  to  public  lands  decision 
making  by  turning  to  integrated  resource 
management  concept.  A  chain  of  advisory, 
co-ordinative  and  consultative  committees 
with  members  from  both  inside  and  outside 
government  keeps  the  different  agencies  and 
interest  groups  informed  of  each  other's 
moves. 

The  idea,  simply  put,  is  to  keep  everyone 
from  stepping  on  each  other's  toes  without 
at  least  letting  them  know  first. 

"I  think  in  the  past,  our  approach  has 
been  much  more  along  the  lines  of  con- 
trolling a  resource,"  says  Short.  In  the  past. 
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the  decision  makers  had  more  capability  to 
manage  than  there  was  pressure  on  the  land; 
now,  demand  is  equal  to  capability.  Short 
explains. 

"It's  all  involved  a  rather  new  philosophy 
involving  a  lot  of  changes  in  attitude  to 
decision  making." 

A  resources  integration  committee  with 
representatives  from  1 1  government  agencies 
which  deal  with  public  lands  reviews  all 
plans  of  action  carried  out  under  integrated 
resource  management.  This  committee  cor- 
responds to  a  committee  of  assistant  deputy 
ministers,  which  reports  to  a  committee  of 
deputy  ministers  which  in  turn  reports  to 
cabinet,  the  ultimate  decision-making  body. 

The  concept  is  used  at  the  regional,  sub- 
regional  and  local  levels  when  making  policy. 

It's  all  very  bureaucratic,  but  it  in  effect 
gives  the  province  a  "testing  system."  notes 
Short. 

One  of  the  important  principles,  he  says, 
is  that  the  public  should  participate  in  deci- 
sions about  public  lands. 

Within  the  past  year  or  so,  the  province 
has  convened  the  Alberta  Integrated  Plan- 
ning Advisory  Committee,  whose  members 
include  Wainwright  MLA  Charles  Stewart: 
Les  Cooke,  executive  director  of  resource 
evaluation  and  planning  with  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources;  plus  representatives  from 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association.  Uni- 
farm.  the  Western  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion, the  Alberta  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion, the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  Canada  and  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
Association. 

As  well,  the  province  is  currently  working 
on  more  than  a  dozen  sub-regional  plans  for 
public  lands  and  representatives  of  the  six 
groups  also  have  an  advisory  role  at  that 
level  too. 

"We  feel  this  gives  them  a  chance  to 
make  their  concerns  known  and  help  share 
in  the  decision-making  process,"says  Short. 
"To  say  they're  being  listened  to  100  per 
cent,  well,  that  would  be  misleading.  But  for 
sure,  they  arc  getting  far  more  attention 
than  in  the  past." 

Cheryl  Bradley  of  Calgary,  president  of 


Les  Cooke 


the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  feels 
the  advisory  committee  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

"The  AWA  has  been  asking  for  some 
direct  input  into  these  decisions  for  some 
time  now,"  she  says.  "Most  of  our  members 
are  hopeful.  It's  refreshing  to  have  somebody 
from  the  political  level  there  and  from  the 
senior  civil  service.  Mr.  Cooke  is  obviously 
taking  our  concerns  seriously." 

But  she  emphasizes  it  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  what  effect  the  advisory  committee  will 
have  —  it  could  take  several  years  for  its 
efforts  to  make  their  way  into  law. 

In  the  meantime,  she  says,  not  much  will 
change.  She  says  there  have  been  govern- 
ment approved  "atrocities"  since  the  advisory 
committee  was  struck. 

She  points  to  a  new  oil  and  gas  road 
punched  into  the  Porcupine  Hills  west  of 
Claresholm  without  the  AWA  or  other  env i- 
ronmental  lobbies  being  informed.  And  near 
Fort  Vermillion  in  the  far  north,  a  piece  of 
Peace  River  parkland  that  the  AWA  wanted 
reserved  was  ploughed  under. 

"And  in  the  white  areas  (settled  regions), 
the  land  division  has  just  about  ignored 
recreational  users  of  public  lands.  There's 
still  all  sorts  of  conflicts  between  ranchers 
and  the  public." 

The  AWA  is  also  concerned  that  the  sale 
of  publicly  held  tax  recovery  lands  in  the 
Special  Areas  east  of  Hanna  will  continue 
on  an  "ad  hoc"  basis  without  a  full  land 
inventory  having  been  done,  she  adds. 


"But  the  advisory  committee  will  at  least 
keep  us  informed  and  allow  proactive  input 
...  if  it  works,  it  should  be  as  good  as 
anything  in  North  America." 

Rancher  Chattaway  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  with  the  Western  Stock  Growers 
Association  and  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  the  advisory  committee  although  he  has 
not  yet  attended  a  meeting. 
5     "It  is  our  belief,  no  question,  that  we 

*  should  be  part  of  any  policy  decisions  that 

*  will  affect  us."  he  says.  "This  whole  planning 
s  thing  is  new  ...  it  seems  like  we  need  60 

times  the  meetings  we  did  before  but  that  is 
what  it  seems  to  take  these  days  to  iron 
things  out  with  all  this  pressure  on  the  land." 

Chattaway  notes  that  several  years  ago, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  revise  the  formula 
under  which  rents  are  paid  for  grazing  lands. 
Some  hurried  lobbying  by  cattlemen  stopped 
it.  he  says. 

"Now  and  then,  they'll  try  to  drop  a 
bomb  on  us,  but  I  suppose  that  basically, 
stock  growers  have  no  complaints  about 
how  public  lands  are  handled.  As  long  as 
we're  in  at  the  policy  level,  that's  where  well 
do  our  complaining  if  there's  any  that  needs 
to  be  done." 

Walter  Vandewall  of  Unifarm  is  another 
advisory  committee  member  and  says  that 
having  all  the  interested  parties  together  in 
one  spot  around  one  table  helps  short-circuit 
a  lot  of  misunderstanding. 

"I  think  hav  ing  all  the  players  at  the  table 
is  a  constructive  approach  .  .  .  personally,  I 
can  say  that  I  now  have  a  better  appreciation 
for  the  other  users.  Before,  I  know  my  own 
views  were  a  little  more  narrow,"  adds  the 
Legal  grain  farmer. 

Ron  Gladish  of  Sherwood  Park  is  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association's  repre- 
sentative and  notes  that  the  lobby  groups 
often  are  saying  the  same  thing.  "One  time, 
the  fish  and  game  people  will  feel  like  they're 
being  excluded  by  some  policy  and  then  a 
minute  later,  the  oil  companies  will  complain 
about  the  same  thing." 

"We  have  nothing  but  optimism  that  the 
advisory  committee  approach  will  work," 
he  says.  "Before,  the  government  would 
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Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  planners 
Vic  Fischer  and  Sandy  Brown 


make  up  its  mind  what  it  wanted.  They'd 
divvy  up  the  pie  on  their  own  and  decide 
what  was  good  for  the  public  .  .  .  and  then 
they'd  wonder  why  they'd  catch  so  much 
flak  every  time  they  turned  around." 

But  like  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion, the  optimism  is  tempered  by  a  cautious 
eye  to  the  future. 

"Our  basic  philosophy  is  that  public  lands 
should  not  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
any  one  group  .  .  .  I  guess  well  see  what  all 
of  this  comes  down  to  in  a  few  years  when 
the  bulldozers  go  out." 

The  Fish  and  Game  Association's  main 
interest  is  to  open  up  public  lands  to  fisher- 
men and  hunters  and  Gladish  says  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  always  acted  as  quickly  as  the 
association  would  like. 

"We're  not  completely  happy,"  says 
Gladish.  "But  I  think  we  all  realize  the  system 
is  very  large  and  clumsy.  Government  just 
can't  move  that  fast  with  so  many  actors 
involved." 

The  forest  industry  in  Alberta  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  public  lands  for  its 
raw  materials  and  on  provincial  permits  for 
timber  rights  to  those  lands. 

"We  see  ourselves  as  partners  with  the 
province  in  maintaining  some  semblance  of 
sound  forest  management," says  Arden  Rytz, 
manager  of  the  Alberta  Forest  Products 
Association. 

"Our  attitude  is  very  positive  towards 
co-operation  between  the  industry  and  the 
government.  Absolutely.  When  two  partners 
work  on  a  job  together,  it's  always  best  if 
one  has  a  say  into  what's  going  on." 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  is 
another  government  agency  which  has  an 
effect  on  decisions  about  public  lands.  The 
ECA  holds  extensive  public  hearings  into 
issues  and  sometimes  there  is  an  indirect 
effect  on  public  lands,  explains  ECA  public 
affairs  officer  Ken  Nelson. 

"Our  forestry  hearings  would  have  an 
impact  and  we'll  be  holding  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  land  base.  That  too  could  have 
some  bearing,"  he  adds. 

"We're  here  as  a  vehicle  for  research  and 
to  advise  the  government  on  the  best  research 


basis  possible  along  with  the  best  possible 
melding  of  public  opinion  on  environmental 

issues." 

The  ECA  has  for  some  years  had  a  pub- 
lic advisory  council  (PCA)  attached  to  it. 
along  with  smaller  advisory  bodies  on  science 
and  environmental  education.  The  PAC  has 
1 20  members  from  such  diverse  backgrounds 
as  chambers  of  commerce  and  environmen- 
tal lobby  groups.  The  membership  are  in 
turn  broken  down  into  smaller  study  groups. 

"So  much  seems  to  depend  on  the  study 
group  you're  in,"  adds  Broadbent,  a  past 


president  of  the  Federation  of  Alberta 
Naturalists.  "Sometimes  it's  so  frustrating 
being  an  environmentalist  sitting  on  an  envi- 
ronmental body  only  to  see  yourself  out- 
numbered by  non-environmentalists." 

"We've  had  a  few  successes  and  the  advis- 
ory committee  is  of  value  as  a  watchdog. 

"But  just  the  mechanics  involved  in  get- 
ting your  recommendations  through  all  the 
channels," she  shrugs.  "Nobody  has  to  listen 
to  us  or  act  on  what  we  say." 

Jack  Spearman  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a  copy  editor  for 
the  Calgary  Herald 


Linda  Goyette 


Native 
Land  Issues 

"Painful  differences  of 
opinion"  slow  negotiations. 


Clutching  a  pamphlet  on  native  rights. 
Evan  Kootenay  nervously  approach- 
es the  newspaper  reporters.  It  is 
November  19.  1981.  Four  thousand  native 
people  — one  in  every  eight  Indians  in 
Alberta  —  are  about  to  march  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  largest  demonstration  ever  organ- 
ized against  the  Lougheed  government.  The 
quiet  18-year-old  from  the  Alexis  reserve 
struggles  to  express  the  fears  of  the  people 
who  will  walk  beside  her. 

"Have  you  seen  this?"  she  says,  offering  a 
few  crumpled  sheets  of  paper.  "This  is  very 


scary  for  me.  What  happens  here  will  decide 
my  future." 

Her  pamphlet  describes,  in  terrifying 
detail,  an  impending  disaster.  It  insists  that 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  the  premiers 
deliberately  omitted  a  native  rights  guaran- 
tee in  order  to  destroy  native  communities. 
After  patriation.  Indians  will  be  heavily 
taxed.  They  will  be  forbidden  to  build  new 
houses  and  will  forfeit  all  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights.  Worst  of  all.  their  reserves  will  be 
confiscated  forever. 

No  fire-and-brimstone  religious  tract 


could  have  predicted  the  Armageddon  in 
more  bleak  language.  Like  other  doomsday 
scenarios,  the  dark  warning  proves  prema- 
ture. But  Evan  Kootenay's  pamphlet  found 
its  inspiration  in  a  shared  principle.  (  ana- 
da  s  1.3  million  Indian.  Inuitand  Metis  citi- 
zens are  convinced  they  will  continue  to 
exist  as  a  people  only  as  long  as  they  can 
protect  their  land. 

The  boundaries  of  native  lands  in  Alberta 
are  too  often  invisible,  unmarked  on  a  pro- 
vincial road  map,  unmentioned  in  an  ele- 
mentarv  school  classroom.  Few  Albertans 
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could  name  more  than  a  dozen  Indian 
reserves.  How  many  realize  the  only  Metis 
land  base  in  Canada  is  located  in  northern 
Alberta?  If  the  national  debate  over  aborig- 
inal and  treaty  rights  perplexes  suburban- 
ites in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  the  intrica- 
cies of  Indian  land  claims  and  a  Metis  court 
challenge  on  mineral  ownership  have  become 
an  unfathomable  puzzle. 

To  unravel  the  mystery,  begin  with  a 
brief  history  lesson.  In  the  late  19th  century, 
federal  commissioners  negotiated  three  trea- 
ties with  Indian  bands  in  the  territory  that 
became  Alberta.  The  fertile  prairie  and  north- 
ern muskeg  were  ceded  in  exchange  for 
reserves  and  special  rights  in  perpetuity. 

"The  commissioners  said,  'This  will  be  in 
effect  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers 
flow,"'  remembered  William  Okeymaw,  an 
87-year-old  eyewitness  who  described  the 
northern  treaty-signing  in  a  1975  tape  record- 
ing. "Today,  the  rivers  still  flow  and  when 
we  get  up  in  the  morning,  we  see  the  sun." 

The  39,000  treaty  Indians  in  42  Alberta 
bands  now  occupy  640,000  hectares  of  re- 
serve land.  The  reserves  range  in  size  from 
the  Blood  tribes  141,600-hectare  tract,  the 
largest  in  Canada,  to  the  almost  forgotten 
half-hectare  cemetery  at  Carcajou  in 
Alberta's  north  country. 

The  reserves  are  as  diverse  as  the  people 
who  live  on  them.  Southern  bands,  like  the 
Bloods,  rely  on  large  ranching  operations. 
Other  bands  have  developed  small-scale  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  Goodfish 
Lake  band,  for  example,  operates  a  dry- 
cleaning  plant  and  a  small  garment  factory. 
The  Driftpile  band  recently  opened  a  new 
sawmill;  several  Alexander  band  members 
work  in  a  furniture  factory;  and  the  Frog 
Lake  band  has  a  new  agricultural  training 
centre  on  its  band  farm.  Women  on  the 
Peigan  reserve  mass-produce  moccasins  in 
a  band-owned  manufacturing  plant;  the 
Chipewyan  fishermen  of  Fort  Chipewyan 
are  attempting  to  sow  wild  rice  in  Lake 
Athabasca. 

"We  have  had  quite  a  few  inquiries  about 
our  coal  resources  from  major  companies," 
says  Adrian  Stimson,  the  Indian  band  man- 


ager on  the  Blackfoot  reserve.  He  describes 
the  reserve's  potential:  a  360-lot  cottage 
development  and  golf  course  has  been 
opened  on  the  Bow  River;  the  band  owns 
500  head  of  cattle  and  collects  lease  revenue 
for  22  capped  gas  wells.  His  optimism  is 
typical. 

While  many  Alberta  bands  have  benefit- 
ted, to  some  degree,  from  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction on  their  land,  only  a  handful  qualif  y 
as  Indian  oil  barons.  Last  year,  the  four 
Hobbema  bands,  three  Stoney  bands  and 
the  Enoch  band  together  collected  more 
than  half  the  estimated  $200  million  in  Indian 


energy  income. 

But  the  emergence  of  a  new  Indian  elite 
in  central  and  southern  Alberta  only  serves 
to  underline  the  poverty  of  isolated  north- 
ern bands.  Disadvantaged  reserves  in  the 
north  share  high  unemployment  statistics, 
poor  roads,  dilapidated  housing  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  total  lack  of  water  and  sewer 
services.  Jobless  band  members  are  often 
overlooked  when  oil  and  gas  companies 
move  into  their  area  with  experienced  work 
crews.  Local  bitterness  is  predictable. 

"We  see  our  resources  plundered  and  our 
traplines destroyed, "the  Bigstone  Cree  band 
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New  Alexander  Band  furniture  plant  under 
construction 


declared  in  its  Mistassiniy  Manifesto,  shortly 
before  walking  400  kilometres  to  Edmon- 
ton in  an  economic  protest  effort  last  year. 
"Our  families  are  broken  by  the  lack  of 
pride  that  comes  from  too  much  depen- 
dence." 

It  was  similar  northern  poverty  in  the 
1930s  that  sparked  the  development  of  the 
eight  Metis  settlements,  creating  a  unique 
status  for  the  Metis  of  Alberta.  In  a  shock- 
ing report  on  native  living  conditions  in 
1 936.  the  Ewing  Commission  recommended 
that  the  provincial  government  set  aside 
arable  Crown  land  for  Metis  farm  colonies. 
Four  thousand  native  people  now  occupy 
480,000  hectares  of  settlement  land.  Like 
the  Indian  reserves,  the  settlements  are  at 
different  stages  of  economic  growth.  The 
Elizabeth  settlement  opened  a  furniture  fac- 
tory three  years  ago;  the  Caslan  settlement 
is  negotiating  a  sportswear  contract  for  its 
small  garment  factory;  the  Metis  of  Kikino 
run  a  buffalo  ranch. 

We'd  like  to  expand  our  farm  operations," 
said  Albert  Wanuch,  settlement  chairman 
at  Paddle  Prairie.  "We  have  pretty  good 
agricultural  land  here."  Paddle  Prairie  fami- 
lies now  produce  barley,  oats  and  canola  on 
about  2400  hectares.  The  settlement  also 
hopes  to  develop  its  timber  and  gravel 
potential. 

Unlike  the  Indian  reserves,  the  Metis  set- 
tlements have  no  recognized  mineral  rights 
although  elders  contend  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment promised  full  resource  benefits  in  the 
early  1940s.  However,  the  settlements  have 
collected  about  $3.2  million  in  surface  leases, 
gravel  and  timber  sales  —  money  adminis- 
tered by  the  provincial  government  in  the 
Metis  Betterment  Trust  Fund. 

"There  was  so  much  paternalism  in  the 
past  but  the  relationship  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  settlements  is  beginning  to 
improve,"  says  Elmer  Ghostkeeper.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Metis  Settlements. 
"We  need  more  local  autonomy.  We  must 
begin  to  administer  our  own  finances." 

Douglas  Sanders,  a  University  of  British 
Columbia  law  professor  and  a  recognized 
specialist  in  native  constitutional  questions. 


examined  Alberta's  native  land  issues  in  a 
report  prepared  for  the  federation  in  June. 
In  the  paper,  he  described  the  many  legal 
similarities  between  reserves  and  settlements 
in  the  province. 

First,  both  Indian  and  Metis  land  title  is 
held  by  the  Crown  although  the  right  of  use 
is  granted  collectively  to  a  group  of  native 
people.  Individual  right  of  use  —  but  not 
ownership  —  is  sometimes  granted  to  fami- 
lies. All  land  is  protected  from  taxation, 
seizure  and  sale. 

A  government  department  —  a  federal 
one  for  the  Indians,  a  provincial  one  for  the 


Metis  —  firmly  administers  native  land 
under  special  legislation.  Finally,  all  local 
resource  income  earned  on  reserves  and  set- 
tlements is  deposited  in  government-control- 
led trust  accounts. 

In  his  conclusion,  Sanders  analyzed  the 
two  conflicting  interpretations  of  native  land 
ownership  in  Alberta. 

"The  first  involves  traditional  white  pat- 
ernalism," he  says.  "By  this  view,  the  col- 
onies were  simply  a  depression  welfare 
scheme,  unrelated  to  earlier  Metis  claims. 
The  Metis  obtained  some  kind  of  licence  or 
permit  to  use  colony  lands,  but  no  interest 
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or  title." 

"The  second  view  is  a  traditional  native 
view.  By  this  position,  both  the  reserves  and 
colony  lands  are  a  partial  recognition  of 
historic  aboriginal  rights.  (They)  are  owned 
by  the  native  communities  themselves.  The 
government  holds  the  formal  title  but  simply 
as  a  trustee." 

It  is  this  fundamental  contradiction  —  a 
painful  difference  of  opinion  —  that  will 
haunt  negotiations  between  Alberta's  native 
people  and  the  provincial  government  in  the 
1980s.  Nowhere  will  this  be  more  evident 
than  in  the  Indian  effort  to  settle  outstand- 
ing land  claims  and  in  the  Metis  settlements' 
legal  battle  for  mineral  rights. 

Alberta  Indians  have  filed  15  land  claims 
with  the  Office  of  Native  Claims  in  Ottawa. 
Ten  have  been  accepted  for  negotiation  and 
at  least  five  are  in  litigation.  The  claims  fall 
roughly  into  three  categories. 

The  first  group  involves  treaty  entitle- 
ments, promised  land  that  was  never  deliver- 
ed. The  best  example  is  the  Fort  Chipewyan 
Cree  band's  claim,  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  strongest  in  Canada. 

When  the  band  signed  Treaty  8  in  1899, 
its  leaders  rejected  a  reserve  because  they 
feared  it  would  restrict  hunting  and  fishing 
rights.  The  federal  government  promised 
that  reserve  land  would  be  available  later  if 
needed. 

Since  1924,  the  Cree  band  has  tried  to 
claim  the  promised  property.  In  1978, 
Ottawa  provided  7200  hectares  in  Wood 
Buffalo  National  Park  as  an  interim  settle- 
ment of  ihe  39,000-hectare  claim.  The 


Alberta  government,  which  by  law  must 
assist  the  federal  government  with  land  set- 
tlements, has  insisted  the  band  deserves  just 
9,600  hectares  based  on  its  1 899  population 
and  has  so  far  refused  to  grant  mineral  rights 
in  any  future  settlement. 

But  there  are  indications  that  a  com- 
promise is  imminent.  "The  Fort  Chipewyan 
claim  is  the  only  one  we're  dealing  with  at 
the  moment  and  negotiations  are  looking 
pretty  positive," said  Bill  Donahue,  director 
of  Alberta's  Native  Secretariat. 

Chief  Lawrence  Courtoreille  is  expected 
to  submit  his  final  proposal  to  the  province 
this  summer,  he  said.  The  band  has  indi- 
cated it  may  select  9.600  hectares  of  provin- 
cial land  in  the  Fort  Chipewyan  area  and 
then  seek  federal  approval  for  a  larger  set- 
tlement inside  the  national  park.  The  min- 
eral rights  question  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

A  second  group  of  Alberta  claims,  includ- 
ing the  Enoch  and  Peigan  requests  now  in 
litigation,  involve  improper  or  illegal  land 
surrenders.  Between  1897  and  1911,  13 
Alberta  bands  surrendered  almost  100,000 
hectares,  often  with  the  active  encourage- 
ment of  federal  officials.  The  bands  now 
question  the  wisdom  and  legality  of  the  sur- 
renders —  and  are  pursuing  the  claims  with 
vigor. 

Finally,  a  single  Alberta  Indian  com- 
munity, the  Lubicon  Lake  band  of  Little 
Buffalo,  has  filed  an  aboriginal  claim.  The 
170  Crees  contend  their  ancestors  were  not 
contacted  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  signing 
and  never  surrendered  resource-rich  land  in 
northern  Alberta. 


The  band  took  the  province,  the  country 
and  eight  oil  companies  to  court  in  1980. 
seeking  compensation  for  the  "illegal"  use  of 
52,000  square  kilometres  of  Alberta's  hin- 
terland. The  judge  decided  their  battle  was 
in  the  wrong  court  and  closed  the  proceed- 
ing. The  band  filed  a  second  statement  of 
claim  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  last 
&  February.  This  time,  it  made  a  modest 
m  request  for  a  156-square-kilometre  reserve 
p  in  northern  Alberta.  In  the  event  its  abori- 
ginal claim  is  rejected,  the  band  has  asked 
for  a  63-square-kilometre  reserve  as  a  treaty 
entitlement  on  the  western  shore  of  Lubicon 
Lake.  No  hearing  date  has  been  set. 

"We  feel  we  are  not  asking  for  too  much." 
says  Chief  Bernard  Ominayak.  "We  just 
want  a  fair  settlemtnt." 

Why  are  so  many  Alberta  Indian  land 
claims  referred  to  the  courts?  "It's  the  frus- 
tration." explains  Alan  Wolf  Leg,  director 
of  treaty  and  aboriginal  rights  research  for 
the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta. 

"Indian  people  have  started  to  understand 
the  federal  claims  process.  Once  you  submit 
a  claim,  it  is  totally  out  of  your  control.  We 
fear  the  government  will  manipulate  it  to 
their  own  advantage.  Even  though  it  costs 
more  money,  a  lot  of  bands  are  willing  to  go 
to  court." 

The  sluggish  pace  of  land  claims  settle- 
ment in  Alberta  may  also  be  related  to  w  hat 
Bill  Thrall  calls  "the  missing  factor."  The 
lands  manager  for  the  federal  department  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Edmonton  says  Ottawa, 
Alberta  and  the  Indian  bands  cannot  agree 
on  the  most  fundamental  element  of  any 
settlement:  How  much  land  should  be  set 
aside  for  each  claim?  The  prov  incial  govern- 
ment contends  that  the  quantity  should  be 
calculated  according  to  the  population  at 
the  time  of  treaty-signing.  The  federal  gov  ern- 
ment wants  calculations  based  on  the  popu- 
lation at  the  time  a  reserve  is  first  requested. 
Indian  leaders  favor  a  settlement  based  on 
the  population  at  the  time  of  the  final 
selection. 

"The  three  sides  are  at  loggerheads,"  said 
Thrall.  "This  problem  appears  to  be  the 
main  stumbling  block."  Often,  litigation  is 


Land  tenure 

Squatter.  It's  an  ugly  word,  an  insult 
to  Albertans  who  developed  the 
north  but  have  no  land  title  certifi- 
cate to  prove  it. 

In  1976,  the  Alberta  government  intro- 
duced a  land  tenure  program  in  an  effort 
to  give  many  northerners  legal  title  to  the 
land  they  occupy.  The  10-year  project 
was  intended  to  protect  northern  com- 
munities from  the  exploitation  of  new- 
comers —  and  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  power  lines  and  badly- 
needed  sanitary  services. 

About  20  underdeveloped  commun- 
ities, mostly  native,  were  originally  con- 
sidered for  the  program.  So  far,  350 
families  in  Anzac,  Calling  Lake,  Wabasca 
and  Little  Buffalo  have  received  land  title 
for  two-acre  parcels  around  their  homes. 

Considered  by  some  to  be  one  of  the 
Alberta  government  s  more  progressive 
native  assistance  schemes,  the  land  tenure 
program  has  also  drawn  sharp  criticism. 

In  a  widely-publicized  controv  ersy  last 
year,  the  Lubicon  Lake  Indian  band  of 
Little  Buffalo  charged  that  the  province 
was  using  the  program  to  sabotage  its 
land  claim  —  and  other  pending  claims 
in  the  isolated  communities  north  of 
Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Provincial  officials 
had  applied  too  much  pressure  in  pro- 
moting their  program,  said  Chief  Bernard 
Ominayak. 

One  elderly  woman  was  reported  to 
have  signed  a  land  tenure  application 
thinking  it  would  guarantee  a  regular 
supply  of  firewood.  Another  said  she 
thought  she  had  to  sign  the  form  to 
qualify  for  an  Alberta  Housing  trailer. 

Robin  Fort,  assistant  deputy  minister 
of  municipal  affairs,  says  the  accusations 
were  unfair  and  untrue. 


"The  government  was  initially  respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  native  people 
themselves,"  he  says.  "Those  opposed 
would  not  listen  to  the  facts.  They  agi- 
tated because  they  wanted  to  agitate." 

Chief  Ominayak  vigorously  contra- 
dicts that  view.  He  still  suspects  the  govern- 
ment s  motive  in  promoting  land  tenure. 
If  Alberta  can  prove  in  court  that  most 
northern  natives  already  own  two-acre 
parcels  in  provincial  municipalities,  how 
can  Indian  people  prov  e  their  claim  to  a 
larger  area?  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
that  program  is  just  another  form  of 
scrip,"  the  chief  adds.  He  says  most  band 
members  eventually  rejected  the  offer. 

When  the  Little  Buffalo  dispute  sub- 
sided, the  department  of  municipal  affairs 
quietly  reconsidered  its  approach.  Early 
this  year,  it  offered  northern  communities 
the  option  of  local  surv  eying  and  develop- 
ment without  the  land  tenure  component. 
Mr.  Ford  explained: 

"Circumstances  change.  1  hope  we've 
learned  something.  The  native  organiza- 
tions that  requested  the  program  now 
have  mixed  feelings  because  of  the  abori- 
ginal rights  question.  And  the  growth 
people  envisioned  in  the  north  has  not,  in 
fact,  occurred." 

Planners  are  moving  ahead  with  sur- 
vey projects  in  Janvier,  Fort  McKay, 
Trout  Lake,  Peerless  Lake,  Loon  Lake 
and  Cadotte  Lake.  Land  tenure  will  be 
offered  but  not  pushed,  said  Mr.  Fort. 

And  the  province  will  not  intrude  in 
isolated,  native  settlements,  such  as  Chip- 
ewyan  Lakes,  which  have  no  immediate 
interest  in  provincial  services,  he  added. 

"If  people  want  to  live  a  certain  way, 
they  should  be  left  alone.  They're  not 
hurting  anyone." 


seen  as  the  only  way  out  of  a  deadlock. 

If  any  native  group  is  familiar  with  court- 
room wrangles,  it  is  the  eight  Metis  settle- 
ments. A  decade  ago,  they  began  a  complex 
legal  battle  to  win  mineral  royalties  collected 
on  their  land  since  1938. 

There  are  about  200  producing  gas  wells 
on  the  settlements.  Native  leaders  estimate 
their  lost  royalties  are  now  worth  more  than 
$60  million.  They  contend  the  Alberta 
government  neglected  its  responsibility  in 
not  depositing  the  money  in  the  Metis  Better- 
ment Trust  Fund.  The  prov  ince  claims  the 
settlements  are  only  eligible  for  surface 
rights  —  and  the  case  is  still  in  the  examina- 
tion for  discovery  stage. 

"I'm  confident  we're  going  to  win  the 
natural  resource  litigation."  says  Elmer 
Ghostkeeper.  "It  could  have  such  a  positive 


impact.  It  would  confirm  to  all  Albertans 
that  we  do  have  Metis  aboriginal  rights,  we 
do  have  aboriginal  title." 

These  simmering  disputes  are  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  native  land  issues  in 
Alberta.  But  there  are  other  trends  worth 
public  attention. 

In  the  fall,  the  federal  government  is 
expected  to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
reinstate  as  many  as  15,774  Canadian  Indian 
women  who  have  lost  Indian  status  since 
1951  because  of  discriminatory  prov  isions 
in  the  Indian  Act.  Alberta  Indian  bands 
-  which  have  strongly  opposed  the  mem- 
bership reform  —  may  angrily  demand  more 
reserve  land  to  accommodate  dependent 
newcomers. 

Some  Alberta  reserves  are  already  over- 
crowded, thanks  to  the  Indian  baby  boom 
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Many  natives  in  Alberta,  like  these  Edmonton 
youngsters,  have  already  moved  to  the  cities 


of  the  early  1960s.  In  the  absence  of  addi- 
tions to  reserves,  the  amount  of  land  per 
capita  is  expected  to  drop  by  almost  50  per 
cent  by  1990.  However,  the  overcrowding 
may  be  offset  by  the  continued  migration  of 
Indian  people  from  the  reserve  to  Alberta's 
towns  and  cities.  It's  estimated  that  almost  a 
third  of  Canada's  status  Indians  now  live  off 
reserve. 

The  current  revision  of  both  the  Indian 
Act  and  the  Metis  Betterment  Act  will  cer- 
tainly affect  native  land  holdings  in  the  pro- 
vince, although  it  is  too  early  to  speculate  on 
the  possible  outcome.  Emerging  local  gov  ern- 
ment  on  both  reserves  and  settlements  hints 
at  a  new  independence. 

Finally,  the  impact  of  pending  negotia- 
tions on  native  constitutional  rights  cannot 
be  underestimated.  The  new  constitution 
guarantees  a  federal-prov  incial  conference 
to  define  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  before 
April  1983.  Alberta's  native  leaders  are 
already  preparing  for  the  summit. 

They  will  go  the  the  bargaining  table 
with  century-old  convictions  and  fears  as 
well  as  new  proposals  for  self-government. 
They  are  ready  to  insist,  once  again,  that 
their  land  is  not  for  sale. 

Linda  Goyette.  a  journalist  who  is  currently  travelling 
around  the  world,  covered  native  affairs  for  The 
Edmonton  Journal  for  more  than  two  years 
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Public  Land 
in  City  and  Town 

More  than  just  parks  and  playgrounds. 


It's  no  wonder  you  don't  see  as  many  kids 
playing  Frisbee  or  hockey  on  the  streets 
of  Alberta  communities.  Relative  to 
other  jurisdictions.  Alberta's  towns  and  cit- 
ies are  well  supplied  with  public  land. 

According  to  Alberta  municipal  affairs 
department  data,  in  1 980  the  province's  com- 
munities had  more  than  40,000  hectares  of 
parks  and  playgrounds  alone.  That  figure 
does  not  include  such  other  common  public 
land  areas  as  175,100  kilometers  of  roads, 
airports,  boulevards,  cemetaries,  and  green 
space  around  government  buildings.  (It  also 
excludes,  due  to  the  vagaries  of  computeri- 
zation bugs,  all  provincial  improvement  dis- 
tricts and  the  City  of  St.  Albert.) 

But  it's  that  sneaky  word  "relative"  that's 
the  problem:  there  is  no  universally-accepted 
standard  for  how  much  land  per  person  is 
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necessary  to  ensure  a  population's  recrea- 
tional well-being. 

"I  guess  the  only  common  figure  that's 
ever  been  used  came  from  the  U.S.  in  the 
1950s,"  says  Dr.  Tim  Burton,  head  of  the 
University  of  Alberta's  department  of  recrea- 
tional administration.  "That  figure  —  10 
acres  per  1,000  population  —  was  plucked 
literally  out  of  thin  air  anyway,  so  in  a 
scientific  sense  it's  not  very  accurate." 

Burton,  who  with  two  colleagues  pro- 
duced a  study  10  years  ago  that  showed 
public  land  use  and  its  availability  improves 
dramatically  from  east  to  west  in  Canada, 
says  while  that  ratio  was  better  than  no 
guideline  at  all,  today's  trend  is  toward  hav- 
ing no  space  allocations  of  any  kind,  freeing 
planners  to  design  facilities  instead  around 
the  real  needs  of  each  community.  "And 


that's  probably  best,"  he  adds.  "Any  fixed 
ratio  very  quickly  becomes  considered  the 
optimum  —  and  once  you've  reached  that 
standard  level,  you  start  thinking  you're 
perfect." 

Current  experience  seems  to  support  this 
observation.  Since  1977.  provincial  planning 
legislation  has  required  that  10  per  cent  of 
all  new  subdivision  lands  be  set  aside  for 
school  sites  and  parks  (or  else  cash  in  lieu  of 
the  land  must  be  paid  by  the  developer). 
This  figure  has  indeed  started  to  provide 
both  an  optimum  and  maximum  figure  for 
community  parks  development.  And  since 
funding  is  frequently  tied  directly  or  indirect- 
ly to  that  ratio  it's  difficult  to  tailor  a  com- 
munity's needs  to  what's  really  needed. 

(To  put  that  10  per  cent  figure  into  pro- 
portion, most  new  subdivisions  also  use  a 
further  26  to  28  per  cent  of  available  land  for 
roads  and  lanes,  leaving  about  60  per  cent 
for  the  developer.) 

Fort  Mc Murray  parks  superintendent 
Dan  Doyle  says  his  department  foresees 
increasing  problems  due  to  the  10  per  cent 
figure.  "It  simply  doesn't  meet  the  require- 
ments sometimes,"  he  says,  "particularly  in 
a  community  like  ours  that's  growing  rapidly. 
|  With  all  the  pressure  growth  creates,  we're 
;  still  limited  to  a  10  per  cent  pot  —  and  that 
-  has  to  cover  schools  and  playgrounds  for  a 
predominantly  young  community,  as  well 
as  recreational  areas  for  other  use." 

Doyle  is  supported  by  Jim  Allison,  man- 
ager of  Calgary's  parks  planning  section. 
"We're  finding  that  the  10  percent  is  used  up 
with  schools,  school  yards  and  some  small 
tot  lots,  and  there's  not  much  left  over  for 
other  kinds  of  community  use,"  he  says. 

However,  he  says  careful  planning  can 
place  at  least  some  of  this  community  reserve 
land  next  to  the  environmental  reserve  land 
which  can  also  be  carved  out  of  some  subdi- 
vision areas  —  ravines,  slopes,  floodplains 
and  other  hard-to-develop  areas. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  province, 
Ron  Peterson,  acting  parks  director  for  the 
City  of  Lethbridge,  laments  that  in  addition 
to  the  artificial  limit  the  legislation  tends  to 
impose,  "we're  not  always  that  pleased  with 
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Century  Park,  a  Calgary 
pocket  park"  (left) 

Calgary  year-round  oasis:  the 
Devonian  Gardens  (right) 


the  shape  and  space  or  its  location  you  get 
from  the  developers.  A  lot  of  that  portion 
comes  in  small  and  awkward  pieces  or  long, 
narrow  strips  and  other  difficult  patterns." 

Still,  these  men  say  the  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  it  provides  at 
least  the  raw  material  for  creation  of  park- 
lands.  After  that  it's  a  combination  of  politi- 
cal and  specialist  considerations  that  makes 
the  difference  between  useful  and  not-so- 
good  public  land  use  in  cities  and  towns. 

Dr.  Bill  Ross,  professor  and  associate 
dean  of  the  Univ  ersity  of  Calgary's  faculty 
of  environmental  design,  says  it's  important 
that  local  officials  design  public  land  use 
and  development  programs  in  accordance 
with  current  popular  use  trends. 

"Those  trends  arc  constantly  changing." 
he  says.  "And  even  when  you  manage  to 
design  the  parks  in  such  a  way  that  they 
become  well  used,  you  still  must  continue 
maintaining  and  controlling  them,  again  in 
accordance  with  popular  trends." 

He  points  to  Calgary's  Bowness  Park, 
originally  planned  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  as  a  year-round  facility.  "Recently  it's 
been  tending  to  become  a  hangout  for  the 
type  of  people  who  use  it  less  seriously  as  a 
park,  and  it's  starting  to  require  heavier 
control  to  make  it  attractive  again  to  the 
general  user,"  he  says. 

Users,  of  course,  arc  the  major  concern 
in  public  land  use  planning,  and  by  and 
large  Albertans  seem  to  favor  having  as 
much  park  and  other  public-use  land  as 
possible  —  even  when  they  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

"In  fact,  people  are  demanding  more  and 
more  from  us."  says  Edmonton  parks  plan- 
ning superintendent  Braj  Prasad.  "I.ast  year 
city  council  cut  some  money  from  the  parks 
budget  and  the  phone  calls  poured  in  with 
complaints.  The  result  was  that  council  act- 
ually reinstated  some  of  what  they'd  cut.  In 
fact,  our  city  council  has  always  been  most 
supportive  of  our  parks  system." 

Prasad  says  he  expects  parks  money  to 
slowly  become  a  more  contentious  public- 
issue,  but  hopes  that  provincial  funds  will 


alleviate  some  of  the  pressures,  particularly 
with  such  massive  projects  as  extending 
Edmonton's  Capital  City  Park  to  the  city's 
western  boundary  —  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
SUM)  million. 

Public  awareness  of  just  what  public  lands 
can  really  offer  their  community  has  increas- 
ed during  the  past  decade,  and  users  are 
now  concerned  about  values  other  than 
beauty  or  enormity  in  such  facilities.  "For 
example."  says  the  U  of  A's  Burton,  "Van- 
couver's Stanley  Park  is  a  tremendous  place 
to  \  i-.it.  a  very  impressive  and  very  beautiful 
park.  But  if  you  live  20  miles  from  it.  it's 
difficult  to  spend  a  spare  hour  there  —  you 
want  something  closer  to  home." 

Neighborhood  parks,  downtown  pocket 
parks,  even  small  green  spaces  are  also  neces- 
sary, he  says,  for  proper  and  effective  public- 


land  use.  And  even  if  some  of  that  space 
isn't  used  as  often  as  its  designers  might  like. 
Burton  adds,  it's  still  important:  "Small 
parks  and  green  space  can  have  a  psycho- 
logical value  as  well  —  they  provide  environ- 
mental buffers,  noise  buffers  and  esthetic 
buffers,  so  that  the  nearbv  world  doesn't 
seem  quite  so  lifeless." 

Even  school  yards  have  been  effectively 
drawn  into  the  spectrum  of  public  lands  for 
general  use  in  most  communities.  Joint  and 
reciprocal  use  agreements  between  school 
districts  and  municipalities  have  become  the 
norm  in  Alberta,  and  some  of  the  first  cities 
which  entered  into  such  agreements  are  even 
finding  that  they  have  to  make  revisions, 
not  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  them, 
but  because  school  playgrounds  are  getting 
such  a  workout  in  non-school  hours  that 
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maintenance  is  becoming  a  problem.  In  Leth- 
bridge  for  instance,  Ron  Peterson  says  the 
city  is  exploring  ways  to  give  some  of  the 
school  yards  a  rest  for  a  year  on  a  rotational 
basis.  Instead  of  being  vacant  most  of  each 
day  as  they  were  a  decade  ago,  he  says 
there's  frequently  a  scheduling  problem  in- 
volved due  to  the  heavy  demand. 

In  Edmonton,  joint  use  problems  have 
been  more  political.  There  the  conflict  is 
more  often  over  which  party  —  city  or  school 
district  —  will  take  legal  possession  of  a 
school  yard  if  and  when  the  school  closes  its 
doors.  There's  no  problem  with  the  actual 
concept  of  joint  use. 

Increased  public  use  of  park  and  other 
public  land  space  has,  however,  required 
planners  to  become  more  inventive  in  their 
use  of  the  space  that  is  available.  In  Calgary 
Jim  Allison's  department  is  even  studying 
the  possibility  of  locating  some  quiet  recrea- 
tional activities  such  as  jogging  and  bicycling 
along  tracks  that  could  be  installed  at  the 
perimeter  of  city  cemeteries. 

Natural  parks  are  also  becoming  popu- 
lar, and  this  concept  is  aided  mightily  in 
Alberta  by  the  location  of  most  communi- 
ties along  scenic  river  valleys.  And  at  the 
other  end  of  the  "natural"  spectrum,  special 
man-made  nature  areas  enclosed  within  high- 
rise  office  buildings,  such  as  Calgary's  Dev- 
onian Gardens,  are  also  receiving  increased 
notice,  providing  as  they  do  year-round 
usable  park  space.  A  related  public  land  use 
involves  returning  some  city  streets  to  the 
people,  changing  them  into  street  malls  as 
has  been  done  in  Calgary's  8th  Avenue  Mall. 

Airports  present  most  Alberta  commun- 
ities with  a  special  problem:  they  take  up 
enormous  amounts  of  useful  land  —  but 
they  also  provide  an  essential  transportation 
facility.  "It's  a  matter  of  transport  conven- 
ience versus  green  space  convenience,"  says 
Dr.  Bill  Ross.  "I  suspect  that  most  Alber- 
tans  would  prefer  having  the  airports  where 
they  are,  in  or  near  the  city,  under  current 
circumstances.  But  if  we  had  a  good  high- 
speed rail  link  between  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary, and  good  ground  transportation  be- 
tween the  city  and  airports  located  outside 


their  boundaries,  I  think  those  preferences 
would  start  to  change." 

And  until  then,  suggests  Dr.  Tim  Bur- 
ton, locating  noise -producing  recreational 
activities  such  as  trailbike  and  motor  tobog- 
gan riding  in  the  already-noisy  airport  envi- 
ronment might  be  a  sensible  way  to  use  the 
space  that  is  now  frequently  left  vacant 
around  actual  airport  property. 

The  province  hasn't  been  inactive  in 
community-oriented  public  land  use  plan- 
ning either.  It  has  recently  introduced  the 
concept  of  restricted  development  areas  sur- 
rounding Edmonton  and  Calgary.  These 
areas  are  already  being  used  to  cluster  into 
corridors  such  things  as  underground  power 
lines,  water  systems  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, major  ring  roads. 

"We're  talking  about  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
land,"  says  Lee  McGibben,  Alberta  Envir- 
onment branch  head  charged  with  planning 
the  RDA  land  use.  "There  are  about  20,000 
acres  (8,000  hectares)  around  Edmonton  and 
almost  that  around  Calgary,  and  we're  plan- 
ning things  from  the  point  of  view  that 
within  20  years  these  half-mile-wide  swaths 
will  be  right  inside  the  community  fabric  of 
each  city." 

The  province  is  currently  developing 
guidelines  concerning  joint  use  of  the  land 
that  will  be  left  over  after  these  utilities  are  in 
place.  Planning  would  be  in  co-operation 
with  the  two  cities  —  although  the  land 
would  really  remain  provincial  Crown  terri- 
tory. McGibben  says  that  while  purposes 
for  which  the  corridor  are  intended  will 
create  almost  constant  interruptions  for  con- 


struction (one  project  will  involve  a  doubled, 
four-foot-diameter  water  pipeline  system 
ringing  Edmonton  for  example)  the  end 
result  will  be  a  large  expanse  of  land  avail- 
able for  secondary  use.  He  expects  the  land 
will  be  used  for  such  diverse  activities  as 
natural  area  parks,  sports  facilities  includ- 
ing tennis  and  hockey,  "noise  parks"  for 
motor  sports,  golf  courses,  hiking  and  cross- 
country skiing,  playgrounds,  greenhouses, 
parking  lots  —  and  for  many  years,  grazing 
and  pasture  land  for  nearby  farms. 

The  province  may  also  soon  be  drawn 
into  a  planning  problem  that  has  most  cities 
stymied:  how  to  negotiate  a  sharing  arrange- 
ment with  surrounding  communities  for 
joint  development  and  use  of  parks  either 
located  between  the  municipal  boundaries 
or  located  in  smaller  towns  but  designed  for 
co-operative  use  by  people  liv  ing  in  the  larger 
nearby  cities. 

Money  and  various  conflicting  develop- 
ment plans  still  loom  as  the  major  future 
urban  public  land  use  issues  in  Alberta, 
whether  or  not  the  economy  turns  around 
in  the  next  few  years.  And  planners  seem 
determined  to  at  least  seek  public  input  into 
planning  new  facilities. 

"I  think  our  largest  responsibility  in  fact 
is  going  to  be  raising  public  awareness  so  we 
can  keep  what  we  have  and  improve  on  it," 
says  Fort  McMurrays  Dan  Doyle.  "With- 
out some  direct  public  involvement,  the  fairly 
positive  picture  we  have  today  could  deteri- 
orate quite  rapidly." 

Jim  Wilson  Is  the  editor  of  Alberta.  Inc.,  and  a  freelance 
writer 
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Louise  Horstman 


Roadside  Life 

Benign  neglect  might  be  what's  needed 


The  land  on  either  side  of  Alberta's 
136,000  kilometres  of  road  does  not 
usually  enter  into  a  discussion  of  pub- 
lic land,  but  this  real  estate  —  variously 
referred  to  as  road  allowance,  roadside,  road 
verge  or  right-of-way  —  amounts  to  about 
180,000  hectares  of  provincial  Crown  land. 

To  the  urbanite  out  for  a  drive,  the  road 
allowance  is  a  no-man's-land,  a  still  life  of 
ditch,  grass,  trees  and  beer  bottles. 

To  the  daily  user  of  the  road,  the  farmer, 
the  road  allowance  is  the  receiver  of  snow 
from  the  road,  carrier  of  spring  runoff, 
bearer  of  utility  lines  and  a  potential  source 
of  weeds.  If  trees  on  the  roadside  slow  the 
movement  of  snow,  drifts  may  build  and 
spread  across  his  road.  If  the  ditch  is  over- 
grown or  plugged  by  debris  or  beaver  dams, 
his  land  may  flood.  If  trees  rub  or  fall 
against  the  utility  lines,  he  may  suffer  loss  of 
power  or  telephone.  And  if  weeds  go  to  seed 
in  the  ditch,  they  will  surely  spread  to  the 
fields. 

The  vast  majority  of  Alberta  roads  are 
just  graded  or  gravelled.  Most  rural  roads 
and  their  allowances  are  now  constructed  to 
be  30  metres  wide;  in  the  past  most  were 
about  22  metres,  including  the  roadsides. 

With  the  older  roads,  a  narrow,  steep- 
sided  ditch  was  dug  alongside  the  road  and 
the  rest  of  the  land  was  flattened  back  to  the 
property  line.  Newer  roads  have  been  built 
with  gently  sloping  ditches  occupying  the 
entire  road  allowance. 

Management  of  weeds  on  the  road  allow- 
ance is  the  responsibility  of  municipalities  in 
counties  and  municipal  districts  (MDs).  The 


Weed  Control  Act  of  1979  obliges  munici- 
palities to  destroy  restricted  and  noxious 
weeds,  as  defined  under  the  Act,  along  road- 
sides. In  irrigation  districts  this  responsibil- 
ity is  assumed  by  Alberta  Transportation 
which  holds  title  to  road  allowances  in  all 
municipalities.  More  specifically,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  three 
to  five-member  agricultural  service  board, 
which  is  composed  of  municipal  councillors 
and  ratepayers  of  the  municipality.  The  agri- 
cultural fieldman  is  hired  by  the  board  to 
carry  out  its  programs  and  decisions. 

Most  agricultural  service  boards  conduct 
herbicide  spraying  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  in  the  southern  prairies,  where 
grass  is  the  climax  vegetation.  Herbaceous 
(non-woody)  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  are  all 
destroyed,  preferably  in  one  pass-by,  in 
order  to  keep  roadsides  open  for  snow  re- 
moval, utility  line  protection,  traffic  visibil- 
ity and  noxious  weed  control. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  a  combination  of 
2,4-D,  and  2,4,5-T  was  commonly  employed 
for  this  multipurpose  elimination.  But  due 


primarily  to  the  association  of  these  chemi- 
cals with  Agent  Orange  in  the  public's  mind, 
a  different  chemical,  picloram  (Tordon)  is 
now  generally  used.  Like  the  combination 
herbicides  preceding  it,  picloram  destroys 
almost  all  vegetation  other  than  grasses  and 
cattails.  It  has  moderately  long-lived  activ- 
ity, necessitating  respraying  only  once  in 
about  three  years. 
§  The  grass  resulting  from  this  treatment 
|  may  be  used  by  farmers  w  ho  wish  to  mow  it 
f=  where  ditches  are  gently  sloped.  A  program 
to  backslope  the  old,  steep  ditches  is  also 
underway  but  proceeding  at  a  snails  pace 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  bulldozing. 

This  regime  has  its  problems,  as  Keith 
Price,  head  of  the  weed  control  and  field 
services  branch  of  Alberta  Agriculture,  read- 
ily states.  Some  farmers  feel  mowing  the 
roadside  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  losing  an 
expensive  tractor  tire  to  a  beer  bottle.  And 
spraying,  particularly  of  picloram.  is  expen- 
sive. Also,  the  chemical  has  been  detected  in 
some  water  and  mud  samples  of  sloughs 
near  roadsides;  whether  this  is  due  to  im- 
proper spraying  of  the  sloughs  themselves 
or  accumulation  from  ditch  runoff  water  is 
not  yet  known.  Alberta  Agriculture  and 
Alberta  Environment  are  launching  an  edu- 
cational program  for  part-time  summer  pest- 
icide applicators  as  a  result.  Also,  gardeners 
will  have  to  be  advised  of  the  danger  of 
using  water  from  ditches  and  sloughs. 

The  greening  of  Alberta's  roadsides  is 
decried  by  Pat  Seymour,  head  of  the  U  of 
A's  botanical  garden  at  Devon.  Roadsides 
and  railway  rights-of-way  are  the  last  refuge 
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The  Yellow  lady  slipper  orchid,  pushed  to  the  brink 
of  extinction  in  Alberta 


of  some  wildflower  species  in  Alberta,  he 
explains,  and  blanket  spraying  of  these  areas 
has  pushed  some,  including  the  yellow  lady 
slipper  orchid,  the  low  prairie  rose  (Rosa 
arkansana)  and  the  glacier  lily  to  the  brink 
of  extinction.  Even  the  common  wild  rose, 
our  provincial  emblem,  is  much  less  visible 
these  days.  The  prairie  lily,  once  creating  a 
mass  of  bright  orange  along  roads  in  Alberta, 
is  now  found  only  on  unsprayed  areas.  These 
native  roadside  inhabitants  were  not  only 
tourist  attractions,  Seymour  adds,  but  the 
seed  source  of  many  of  our  garden  varieties 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  potential  commercial 
importance.  Seymour  deplores  blanket 
spraying  as  irresponsible  and  unnecessary. 

Wildlife  enthusiasts  are  not  in  favor  of 
unlimited  grass  on  the  roadsides,  either. 
Shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  —  some  of 
them  "weeds"  to  the  farmer,  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  highly  spreading,  noxious  kind 
—  support  a  variety  of  birds  and  mammals. 
Berries  and  weed  seeds  are  fed  upon  by 
Hungarian  Partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  and 
numerous  songbird  species,  while  the  sturdy 
sweet  clover  shelters  pheasants  in  winter. 
Woodchucks,  badger  weasels,  snowshoe 
hares,  and  Franklin's  ground  squirrels  are 
common  roadside  inhabitants.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division  has  for  years  urged  reten- 
tion of  wildlife  habitat  where  possible  along 
roads,  but,  according  to  Dave  Neave,  head 
of  the  habitat  section,  their  recommenda- 
tions, adopted  at  interdepartmental  referral 
meetings,  have  seldom  been  put  into  prac- 
tice. It's  not  that  roadsides  are  the  ideal 
place  for  wildlife  —  animals  do  run  onto  the 
road  —  but  in  some  areas  of  the  province 
this  is  the  only  wildlife  habitat  left. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  decided  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
maintaining  shrubs  and  herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion without  sacrificing  road  safety,  snow 
removal  and  utility  line  maintenance.  Along 
24  km  of  6.6-metre  wide  rural  roadsides  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  the  Department 
removed  trees,  shrubs  growing  too  close  to 
the  road  and  noxious  weeds  by  handcutting 
and  spot  spraying.  No  planting  was  carried 
out.  After  10-15  years,  a  considerable 


amount  of  shrub  cover  developed,  and  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  species  present  slowed. 
Completed  in  1977,  the  18-year  study  con- 
cluded: "The  results  of  this  study  further 
reinforce  the  justification  for  maintaining 
existing  natural  shrubby  roadsides  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  enhancing  envir- 
onmental quality.  Such  justification  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  a  time  when  mowing 
and  debrushing  are  costly  users  of  energy." 

While  this  approach  may  not  soon  be 
taken  in  Alberta,  increased  flexibility  may 
be  on  the  way. 


For  instance,  under  the  Weed  Control 
Act,  municipalities  may  pass  the  onus  for 
control  of  roadside  noxious  weeds  to  the 
owner  of  adjoining  land.  Failure  of  the  land- 
owner to  control  these  weeds  will  still  elicit 
the  enforcement  capability  of  the  Weed 
Control  Act.  According  to  Price,  the  weed 
control  section  of  Alberta  Agriculture  neither 
opposes  nor  fosters  this  approach,  but  is 
willing  to  see  the  responsibility  passed  to 
landowners  who  wish  to  assume  it  as  an 
alternative  to  having  their  portion  of  the 
road  allowance  sprayed.  In  fact,  the  weed 
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DO  NOT  SPRAY 
^BETWEEN  SIGNS 

—  SENSITIVE  VEGETATION  NEARBY. 

—  THE  PERSON  ERECTING  THESE  SIGNS  HAS 
ACCEPTED  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT  IN  THIS  AREA. 


Signs  like  these  give  landowners  control  over 
spraying  near  their  property 

Conventional  mowing  of  roadsides 


LANDOWNER 


AG.  SERVICE  BOARD 

WW* 


control  section  has  had  bright  orange  signs 
printed  for  these  people  to  post  in  order  to 
avoid  having  their  roadside  sprayed. 

Some  agricultural  fieldmen  are  eyeing  a 
new  type  of  roadside  mower  w  hich  possesses 
great  versatility.  Its  hydraulically  operated 
boom-type  arm  can  extend  the  entire  width 
of  the  right-of-way  or  pivot  at  one  of  several 
points  to  fit  any  shape  of  ditch.  The  head 
holds  two  rotary  blades  capable  of  cutting 
trees  and  brush  up  to  about  10  cm  in  dia- 
meter. Cutting  height  can  be  set  to  any  level, 
thus  sparing  low-growing  legumes  and  wild- 


flowers  if  desired.  However,  municipal 
budgets  are  hard-pressed  to  meet  the  $30,000 
price  tag. 

Selective  chemical  "mowing"  is  also  pos- 
sible by  means  of  machines  which  apply  a 
strip  of  whatever  chemical  is  desired  at  a 
selected  height.  This  method  is  less  effective 
than  spraying. 

The  herbicides  most  commonly  used 
destroy  all  broad-leafed  species,  leaving  only- 
grasses.  More  selective  chemicals  are  avail- 
able, however.  Choosing  herbicides  which 
would  spare  nitrogen-fixing  legumes  (alfalfa. 


peavine,  clover,  etc.)  would  have  the  added 
benefit  of  improving  the  soil  along  the  road- 
sides, which  is  in  many  cases  clay  with  little 
topsoil. 

Many  agriculturalists  feel  that  spot  rather 
than  blanket  spraying  would  be  enough, 
particularly  in  some  areas.  If  herbicide  prices 
keep  rising,  this  will  become  an  even  more 
attractive  alternative. 


Louise  Horstman  is  a  wildlife  biologist  and  freelance 
researcher  and  writer 
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Lynne  Van  Luven 


Using  Public  Land 

Getting  away  from  it  all  carries  a  price. 


In  August  1 980  a  group  of  angry  farmers 
blockaded  a  road  to  a  reforestation  site 
in  the  Frost  Hills  area  of  northern 
Alberta. 

Their  blockade  was  the  culmination  of 
months  of  lobbying  and  petitioning  by  the 
local  farmers  for  a  provincial  grazing  reserve 
on  public  lands. 

The  farmers  found  their  needs  in  conflict 
with  a  reforestation  program  in  the  area 
conducted  by  the  Alberta  Forest  Service. 

A  meeting  was  hastily  convened  the  next 
evening  between  the  farmers  and  forest  ser- 
vice officials.  The  result  was  the  beginning 
of  a  detailed  management  program,  which 
involved  the  farmers,  various  local  groups 
and  government  agencies  in  the  long-term 
planning  of  these  public  lands. 

"The  conflict  between  agriculture  and 
other  uses  of  public  lands  was  the  spark  that 
really  got  planning  going,"  says  Craig  Tay- 


lor, manager  of  regional  planning,  of  the 
resource  planning  branch  of  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

When  the  Frost  Hills  plan  is  released  this 
fall,  it  will  weigh  a  variety  of  uses  and  re- 
sources on  public  lands.  If  the  demand  is 
still  there,  the  plan  could  provide  for  a  graz- 
ing reserve,  says  Peter  Kinnear,  coordinator 
of  the  Frost  Hills  current  plan. 

The  case  of  the  farmers'  blockade  is 
almost  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  public 
lands  management  in  Alberta.  It  wasn't  so 
long  ago  that  the  supply  of  wilderness  lands 
under  public  domain  seemed  infinite  in  this 
province.  Government  agencies  could  work 
i  ndependently  of  each  other,  allowing  a  var- 
iety of  uses  on  public  lands  without  the 
benefit  of  long-range  planning. 

By  the  early  1970s  that  complacency  was 
shattered  by  a  number  of  factors.  Demands 
on  public  lands  by  the  general  public  and 


industry  escalated  dramatically.  These  pres- 
sures led  to  conflicts  in  land  use  demands. 
Concerns  were  raised  for  the  protection  of 
these  often-fragile  lands.  Watershed  quality 
in  the  critical  headwaters  region  of  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  of 
prime  concern.  More  seriously,  the  resour- 
ces on  these  public  lands  were  becoming 
exhausted  by  the  multitude  of  uses  permit- 
ted on  them. 

The  government's  chosen  way  out  of  this 
web  of  conflicting  demands  was  through 
integrated  management,  a  program  which 
plans  for  optimum  use  of  public  lands  and 
resources.  The  plans  would  balance  the 
needs  for  recreation,  timber,  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat,  watershed  protection,  mineral 
development  and  agricultural  production. 

Where  do  the  various  demands  on  public 
lands  originate?  From  a  variety  of  sectors: 
the  farmer  wanting  to  expand  his  holdings; 
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the  oil  industry  undertaking  seismic  opera- 
tions; a  small  coal  developer  seeking  to  open 
a  mine;  a  cross-country  skier  wanting  access 
to  a  grazing  lease;  or  a  logging  company 
requesting  a  timber  permit. 

"Most  users  can  operate  on  public  lands 
without  conflict,"  says  John  Benson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Forest  Land  Use  Branch,  Alberta 
Forest  Service.  "But  others,  like  power  tob- 
ogganing and  cross-country  skiing,  do  not 
necessarily  mix." 

One  of  the  most  insistent  demands  on 
public  lands  has  been  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural expansion.  For  well  over  a  decade, 
farmers  in  the  Peace  River  region  have  been 
pressuring  the  government  to  open  up  land 
in  the  green  zone  (the  non-settled  forest 
lands  under  public  ownership). 

"There's  no  question,  the  demand  for 
land  up  here  hasn't  died, "says  Eric  Horton, 
regional  director  of  agriculture  for  the  Peace 


River  area.  "There's  a  real  desire  to  expand 
into  some  good  agricultural  land  in  the  green 
zone. 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  that  the  borders 
of  the  green  zone  were  inviolate,"  he  adds. 
"Now  the  province  is  taking  a  good,  respon- 
sible look  at  it  through  integrated  manage- 
ment programs." 

But  many  farmers  in  the  area  are  frus- 
trated by  the  long  wait  for  a  decision  on 
these  lands. 

"For  the  last  1 5  years  we've  been  pressur- 
ing the  government  for  some  suitable  land 
for  agricultural  production,"  says  John  Vos, 
a  farmer  near  Keg  River.  "We  haven't  got- 
ten anywhere.  It  seems  like  these  lands  have 
been  under  study  forever.  A  lot  of  people 
are  so  fed  up,  they've  stopped  asking." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  frustration  from 
people  in  these  areas,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  spots,  says  Brian  Colgan,  director  of 


land  use  activities  for  Alberta  Agriculture. 

"Farmers  perceive  a  malaise  on  the  part 
of  politicians  in  opening  up  public  lands  for 
cultivation,"  he  says.  "In  the  fringe  areas, 
they'd  like  to  see  more  farmers  coming  in, 
bringing  with  them  agricultural  infrastruc- 
tures like  banking  or  veterinarian  services." 

Ranchers  like  Clay  Chattaway  have  quite 
a  different  perception  of  public  lands  in  the 
province.  As  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in 
Alberta,  ranching  has  traditionally  used 
leased  areas  in  the  green  zone  for  cattle 
grazing. 

"Grazing  leases  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  livelihood," says  Chattaway.  who  repre- 
sents the  Western  Stockgrowers'  Associa- 
tion. "Grazing  lease  dispositions  amount  to 
some  six  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
province.  Any  area  practical  to  graze  is 
probably  under  disposition  now." 

Ranchers  seek  to  "protect  their  security 
of  tenure"  rather  than  acquire  more  lease 
area,  he  says.  "Most  of  us  treat  our  leased 
land  with  the  same  respect  as  our  deeded 
lands.  We've  got  no  arguments  with  the 
government." 

But  if  the  ranchers  don't,  recreational 
and  wilderness  groups  do.  One  of  the  most 
hotly  debated  issues  surrounding  grazing 
leases  has  to  do  with  public  access  to  them. 

For  years  people  considered  it  a  tradi- 
tional right  to  freely  use  public  lands  for 
recreation,  providing  no  damage  resulted 
on  the  lessee's  property.  But  as  the  public's 
recreational  demands  increased,  there  has 
been  a  growing  pressure  to  deal  with  those 
who  abuse  this  traditional  right  of  access. 

In  the  past,  the  public  had  the  right  of 
access  to  grazing  leases  on  public  land,  under 
the  Petty  Trespass  Act.  Now  this  privilege  is 
undr  review.  Government  attorneys  have 
recently  determined  that  holders  of  grazing 
leases  have  the  common  law  right  to  main- 
tain an  action  of  trespass  in  the  civil  courts 
against  any  person  who  enters  that  land 
without  permission. 

"The  whole  question  of  access  is  a  matter 
of  interpretation,"  says  Elmer  Kure,  direc- 
tor of  environmental  public  relations  for  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association.  "A  lot 
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Blackfoot  Grazing  Reserve  (below) 

Four-wheel-drive  vehicles  can  carry  their  drivers 
far  into  the  bush,  to  areas  critical  to  wildlife  (left) 


of  grazing  leases  have  been  posted  —  ille- 
gally in  our  opinion." 

But,  he  adds,  there  is  now  "enough  mut- 
ual agreement  between  the  government  and 
ourselves  to  resolve  the  situation." 

The  Livingstone-Porcupine  Hills  area  of 
the  eastern  slopes  illustrates  another  conflict 
on  grazing  leases.  This  one  arises  between 
ranchers  and  a  sizeable  population  of  elk 
that  winter  range  in  the  area. 

"The  elk  go  onto  private  land,  break  into 
hay  storage  barns  and  through  fences,"  says 
Andy  Bowcott,  resource  planner  for  the 
Livingstone-Porcupine  Hills  integrated  man- 
agement plan.  "This  is  a  conflict  ranchers 
have  lived  with.  They  have  indicated  a  desire 
for  a  longer  elk  hunting  season.  Others  sug- 
gest trapping  the  elk  and  sending  them  to 
other  parts  of  the  province." 

Resource  conflicts  also  loom  in  this  area. 
Pressures  to  develop  coal,  oil  and  gas  might 
come  into  conflict  with  eastern  slopes  zoning. 

The  complication  is  this:  until  1930,  indi- 
viduals were  granted  "freehold  rights"  on 
the  subsurface  mineral  resources  on  public 
lands.  The  Crown  still  retains  ownership  of 
the  surface  land,  while  an  individual  has  the 
right  to  develop  the  minerals  underground. 
If  the  zoning  is  changed,  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  rights  may  be  unable  to  gain  access 
to  them. 

"There  is  a  known  coal  deposit  in  this 
area,  and  it's  possible  well  see  a  proposal  to 
develop  it,"  says  Bowcott.  "But  to  mine  it, 
we'd  have  to  look  at  establishing  new  towns, 
getting  coal  to  the  railway  and  various  other 
infrastructures.  It's  possible  that  mines  in 
other  areas  would  be  more  viable." 

Some  kind  of  compensation  to  the  per- 
son who  lost  his  mining  rights  due  to  rezon- 
ing  would  have  to  be  established,  he  adds. 
"It's  a  difficult  thing  to  determine.  Well 
have  to  feel  our  way  into  it  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  everyone." 

Managing  the  green  area  for  water  yield 
adds  another  dimension  to  public  lands. 
The  increasing  demand  to  expand  irrigation 
acreage  in  southern  Alberta  has  led  forest 
service  officials  to  conduct  experiments  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Oldman  River. 


"Small  cuts  in  the  forest  canopy  create  an 
opening  in  a  wooded  area,  that  quite  defi- 
nitely increases  water  supply  by  25  per  cent," 
says  Alistair  Crerar,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta.  "But 
the  costs  of  cutting  in  this  fashion  are  very 
high.  It  also  increases  the  chance  of  erosion, 
and  adds  to  peaks  and  rapid  runoffs  in  the 
water  production." 

The  question  of  wildlife  protection  is  of 
prime  importance  to  an  active  lobbying 
group  like  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation. It  monitors  the  multi-use  of  public 
lands  and  the  consequent  disruption  for 
wildlife.  The  AFGA  is  presently  addressing 
itself  to  hearings  on  the  Brazeau  timber 
development. 

"Different  uses  have  piled  up  in  this  area," 
says  Elmer  Kure.  "First  roads  are  built,  cat- 
tle are  introduced  into  mountain  areas,  oil 
exploration  follows,  then  coal  development. 
A  proliferation  of  roads  opens  up  the  area 


to  tourists  and  recreationists.  Then  comes  a 
plan  to  overlay  the  whole  area  with  timber 
management. 

"And  all  this  in  an  area  critical  to  wild- 
life." 

As  demands  for  these  lands  increase,  its 
capacity  to  withstand  these  pressures  drops, 
he  says.  "Wildlife  takes  the  biggest  beating 
on  these  lands." 

Roads  have  a  long-term  effect  on  wild- 
life, as  the  increased  access  introduces  a  host 
of  recreational  and  industry  traffic.  These, 
in  turn,  intrude  on  critical  wildlife  breeding 
areas. 

Recreational  demands  on  public  lands 
create  another  set  of  conflicts.  A  number  of 
Alberta  conservation  groups  are  waging  a 
court  battle  over  the  Odyssey  Development, 
a  multi-million  dollar  convention  center/ 
resort  complex  near  the  Cline  River.  The 
proposed  development  sits  next  to  a  Prime 
Protection  Zone,  and  is  situated  on  an 


entrance  route  to  the  White  Goat  Wilder- 
ness. 

A  group  of  concerned  people  formed 
ALERT  (Alberta  League  for  Environmen- 
tally Responsible  Tourism)  in  1979  to  fight 
the  development. 

"We're  certainly  not  opposed  to  tourism," 
says  ALERT  spokesperson  Martha  Kos- 
tuch.  "But  we  don't  want  to  see  a  develop- 
ment destory  our  wilderness  potential.  Let's 
have  tourism  compatible  with  the  resource." 

The  group  objects  to  the  size  of  the  pro- 
ject, its  proximity  to  a  sensitive  area  and  its 
relative  isolation.  "A  new  town  would  be 
required  to  hosueand  service  the  staff," says 
Kostuch.  The  group  also  fears  the  develop- 
ment might  open  the  door  for  similar  pro- 
jects, particularly  downhill  skiing. 

The  development  currently  rests  in  the 
courts.  ALERT  and  a  number  of  other 
groups  have  filed  affidavits  for  leave  to 
appeal  the  development  permit  granted  to 


the  Odyssey  project. 

On  the  rare  occasions  public  lands  come 
up  for  sale,  a  number  of  ecological  concerns 
have  surfaced.  Recently,  approximately  five 
million  acres  of  tax  recovery  lands  have 
come  up  for  sale  in  southeastern  Alberta. 
These  are  lands  recovered  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  dry  1930s,  when  landowners 
could  not  afford  their  taxes.  Now  ranchers 
and  farmers  in  the  area  have  the  chance  to 
buy  up  to  $8,000  worth  of  their  tax  assess- 
ments of  tax  recovery  lands  on  their  lease. 

This  sale,  supervised  by  the  Special  Areas 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  drew  the  concern  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association.  In  a  brief  to  the 
board,  the  group  objected  to  the  sale  of 
areas  of  vanishing  aspen  parkland,  critical 
wildlife  ranges,  and  last  stands  of  native 
grasslands.  The  A  WA  was  very  encouraged, 
says  AWA  researcher  Bob  Armstrong,  to 
receive  a  letter  from  the  board  indicating  it 


will  contact  the  AWA  before  a  decision  is 
made  on  the  areas  of  concern. 

The  AWA  has  also  been  active  in  defend- 
ing the  needs  of  recreational  users  in  the 
South  Castle  area,  south  of  the  Crowsnest 
Pass.  The  group  opposed  logging  practises 
in  the  headwater  region  of  the  Castle  River, 
an  area  zoned  for  general  recreation  and 
prime  protection. 

"We  objected  to  the  method  of  clear  cut- 
ting and  the  type  of  regeneration  —  scarify- 
ing, which  tears  up  the  ground  surface  for 
reseeding,"says  Dave  Sheppard  of  the  local 
AWA  chapter. 

"Lately  we've  seen  logging  of  pine  bark 
beetle  injured  stands  near  Beaver  Mine 
Lake,  a  popular  recreation  area,"  he  says. 
"But  this  time  care  was  taken  to  log  selec- 
tively around  the  camp  site,  and  leave  a 
buffer  around  the  lake  and  trails.  Nor  was 
the  land  scarified,  thereby  lessening  the 
chance  of  erosion.  Maybe  the  Alberta  Forest 
Service  learned  something  from  the  previous 
outcry  about  logging  of  the  upper  South 
Castle  drainage  basin." 
ft  In  the  end,  the  arbiter  of  the  multitude  of 
m  demands  made  upon  public  lands  in  the 
p  green  area  is  the  Forest  Land  Use  Branch. 
This  agency  supervises  the  various  activities, 
conditions  and  terms  of  use  on  these  lands. 

Or,  as  branch  director  John  Benson 
quips,  "we're  the  landlord  everyone  bites 
at." 

Benson  calls  for  a  change  of  attitude 
toward  these  lands. 

"What  were  once  considered  rights  in 
this  country,  are  now  privileges,"  he  says. 
"Environmental  protection  for  the  next 
generation  requires  that  we  think  that  way." 

Now  that  demands  for  land  far  exceed  its 
capability,  the  only  way  to  balance  these 
pressures  is  through  "an  indepth  look  at  our 
lands  through  integrated  management  pro- 
cedures. 

"The  best  choice  will  be  based  on  resource 
capability.  When  all  things  are  considered, 
well  have  a  better  resource  in  the  long  run." 


Lynne  Van  Luven,  a  tormer  journalist,  is  a  graduate 
student  in  English  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
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Banff  Centre  Courses 

The  Banff  Centre  School  of  Management  is 
offering  a  seminar  on  Canada's  Heritage 
Lands:  Future  Framework  for  Policy  and 
Practice,  October  3-8.  This  seminar  will  in- 
terest those  with  "a  strong  interest  in  herit- 
age landscapes  facing  multiple  use  demands 
and  difficult  management  decisions. 
*     *  * 

A  seminar  led  by  environmental  law  author- 
ity David  Estrin  on  How  to  Present  Envir- 
onmental Evidence  will  be  held  October 
24-27.  Mr.  Estrin,  who  helped  found  the 
Canadian  Environmental  Law  Association, 
is  known  for  his  work  in  helping  settle  native 
land  claims,  toxic  wastes  issues  and  munici- 
pal planning  law.  Reservations  for  both 
seminars  may  be  made  by  calling  Susie 
Washington  at  762-6137  or  Mary  Christie 
at  762-6133. 

Agricultural  Land  Use  Public 
Hearings 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (ECA) 
has  been  directed  by  the  provincial  cabinet 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  maintaining  and 
expanding  the  agricultural  land  base  in 
Alberta.  A  panel  to  conduct  the  hearings 
will  be  appointed,  and  then  hearing  dates 
and  locations  will  be  announced. 

In  order  to  assist  hearing  participants  the 
council  is  preparing  a  wide  range  of  back- 
ground materials.  Publications  are  available 
in  fully  documented  reports  (50-100  pages) 
and  summaries  (up  to  15  pages).  They  deal 
with  issues  of  interest  to  both  urban  and 
rural  residents.  Topics  include: 

(a)  general  background:  terms  of  reference 
and  background  information;  agricultural 
land  base  in  Alberta;  and  an  analysis  of 
legislation  affecting  agricultural  land  in 
Alberta. 

(b)  additions  to  the  agricultural  land  base: 
irrigation  agriculture  in  Alberta;  and  addi- 


tions of  land  in  frontier  areas. 

(c)  loss  of  agricultural  land:  urbanization  of 
agricultural  land;  rural  subdivisions;  and  the 
impact  of  linear  development,  resource  ex- 
traction, and  industry  on  the  agricultural 
land  base. 

(d)  multiple  use  of  agricultural  land:  fisher- 
ies and  wildlife  resources  and  the  agricultu- 
ral land  base  in  Alberta  and  recreation  on 
agricultural  land  in  Alberta. 

(e)  soil  quality:  soil  fertility  and  land  pro- 
ductivity and  soil  salinity  in  Alberta. 

(f)  associated  factors  affecting  the  agricultu- 
ral land  base:  agriculture  and  the  environ- 
ment; factors  affecting  summerfallow  acre- 
age in  Alberta;  economics  of  agriculture  in 
Alberta:  selected  issues;  agricultural  land 
and  land  use  planning  in  Alberta;  and 
options  for  protecting  agricultural  land. 

All  of  these  reports  and  their  summaries 
are  available  free  of  charge  from  the  ECA 
library  (Phone  427-5792  or  outside  Edmon- 
ton, Zenith  06075,  toll-free).  Among  this 
information  is  a  recently  released  report  en- 
titled The  Agricultural  Land  Base  in  Alberta, 
which  suggests  that  future  large  increases  in 
the  amoung  of  land  used  for  agriculture 
may  not  be  possible. 

Prepared  by  Peggy  S.  Thompson,  a 
senior  research  officer  with  the  ECA,  the 
report  begins  with  an  overview  of  where 
land  is  available  for  agricultural  use,  what 
capability  the  land  has  for  agriculture  and 
what  use  is  presently  made  of  agricultural 
land.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are:  land 
tenure  and  farm  population,  irrigation,  sum- 
merfallow, agricultural  products,  economics 
and  part-time  farming.  All  of  this  informa- 
tion is  then  used  to  assess  the  future  for 
Alberta's  agricultural  land  and  the  feasabil- 
ity  of  meeting  the  demand  for  land  for  agri- 
cultural products. 

Poachers  Beware 

Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  has  launched  a 
review  of  the  Wildlife  Act  and  is  polling 
game  enforcement  officers  around  the  pro- 
vince to  find  out  if  Alberta  laws  are  tough 
enough  on  hunters  illegally  killing  game 


animals. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  reported  recently 
that  3 1 2  hunters  found  guilty  of  poaching  in 
1981-82  were  given  average  fines  of  $174. 
The  newspaper  noted  two  cases  in  which 
poachers  were  fined  $50  and  $100  respec- 
tively for  shooting  a  moose  in  a  no-hunting 
zone  and  for  hunting  a  deer  with  lights  after 
dark.  In  the  Evansburg  area,  nine  hunters 
convicted  of  hunting  out  of  season  were 
fined  an  average  of  about  $60. 

The  most  common  offences  are  hunting 
after  dark,  hunting  out  of  season  and  being 
in  possession  of  illegally-killed  wildlife. 

Non-smokers'  Rights  Upheld 

Edmonton  non-smokers  won  a  victory  in 
the  courts  recently  when  a  challenge  to  the 
city's  no-smoking  bylaw  was  defeated. 

Provincial  Court  Judge  Darlene  Wong 
rules  the  law  is  valid,  properly  enacted  and 
not  discriminatory,  when  she  fined  owners 
of  the  west-end  Canadian  Tire  store  $50  for 
failing  to  post  no-smoking  signs. 

(Note  —  see  Environment  View  Vol.  4 
No.  2  on  Urban  Air  Quality  for  a  discussion 
of  cigarette  pollution.) 

Environmental  Law  and  You 

The  John  Janzen  Nature  Centre  in  Edmon- 
ton will  be  offering  a  course  on  environ- 
mental law  Wednesday  evenings  Oct.  20 
and  27  and  Nov.  3,  10  and  17.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
industry  and  government.  Guest  speakers 
will  be  invited  from  both  government  and 
industry  as  well  as  from  the  Environmental 
Law  Centre.  The  fee  is  $25.  Further  inform- 
ation is  available  from  the  centre  at  434-7446. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  hems. 


